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TRADE-UNION THREATS. 


if may be known by this morning whether the defeat of 

the attempt of the South Metropolitan Gas-Workers’ 
Union to dictate to the Company is or is not to prove the 
starting-point of another and a much more serious attempt 
of the same kind in a much district of London. The 
rumour that the workmen of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany intend to strike in order to compel Mr. Livesry’s Board 
to surrender is indeed a mere rumour. It may be, and even 
probably is, the offspring of foolish talk on the part of work- 
men who have no more means of influencing the Gas Light 
and Coke servants’ Union than any other casual portion of 
the public. We need not believe that the story is the 
more likely to be true because it has not been contradicted. 
No doubt the Northern Union has a sympathy with the 
Southern, and would not be sorry to see Mr. Livesry beaten. 
If it can promote his defeat by allowing stories of its in- 
tention to take its own coat off to go about undenied, it may 
well keep its peace, but is not on that account much the more 
likely to take the very serious step of calling out its men. 
But, though rumour is only rumour, and silence does not 
always mean determination, it will not be matter for much 
surprise if the Gas Light and Coke Company has been 
served with notices by its men, or is so served a week 
hence. The course which the Union is believed to meditate 
has been adopted by other similar bodies, and is at this 
moment being followed by the A ted Seamen and 
Firemen. The history of the last four months shows that 
a large proportion of the workmen have thoroughly per- 
suaded themselves that they have the right to dictate to the 
community and the power to enforce their orders, It is 
an undeniable fact that the success of Mr. Livesry would 
be a blow for the Unions. The South Metropolitan Gas 
Company denies that it meant to attack the Union, and 
is entitled to deny it; but it undoubtedly did intend to 
introduce, and has introduced, a system of working which 
will diminish the risk of strikes by making unanimous action 
nearly impossible. The Unions may naturally regard this 
as an attack, and resent it accordingly. That Unions which 
have not been thus attacked should feel themselves ‘in 
danger, and take the offensive, would not bo at all sur- 
prising after the experience we have had.’ It would be 
unwise in them, and selfish too; but then angry men are 
not commonly judicious, and there would be nothing which 
should be unexpected in their selfishness. , 

It is in any case not a waste of time or care to consider 
the probability of such an event, or to take a little thought 
as to what should be done in case it did happen. Its 
occurrence is not shown to be the less likely by the violent 
language used last Sunday. The threats heard in Hyde 
Park are at least indications of a disposition on the part of 
many of the men to violent acts, and it is not uncommonly 
found to be the case that a violent party can carry with it 
a majority which has no strong disposition of its own 
towards disorder. Neither can it be denied—even we should 
imagine by Mr. Marrnews—that there have been, and are, 
features of the late and present strikes. which show that 
it would be folly, indeed, in view of the police records of the 
week, if of nothing else, to conclude that violent language 
will not be interpreted into violent act. The use of force on 
one side and the manifest fear of force on the other among 
the workmen themselves afford a sufficient answer to those 
who attribute little importance to such la as that said 
to have been used by the stump-orator Weir. It may be very 
silly and Irish to bawl out such nonsense as this :—“I say 
““a man like Livesey has no moral right to live in this 
“country, and the man would be a hero who went to-night 
“and murdered him.” But the fact that such language is 
Irish is the very reason why it should be considered dan- 


gerous. It is this kind of talk which has so commonly 
been found to go before the heroic determination on the 
part, not of the speaker, but of some hearer, to go and 
murder. When Irish style is adopted, so may Irish methods 
be. It is also surely a question of some pith whether 
such language is not a criminal offence, however great a 
fool the speaker may be. We have always been under 
the impression that to incite to murder was a breach of 
the law, and we have no doubt that Were has incited 
to murder. Unless we are hopelessly wrong in our law 
and our facts, the obvious course would seem to be to 
proceed against Weir. The authorities have, we hear, 
been seriously inquiring whether the public interest would 
be served if this course is taken. This report, which 
is credible in the highest degree, may be put alongside 
Mr. Mowro’s theory of the proper use of police as ex- 
amples of the view which “authorities” of all parties 
now take of the law. We gather from it that, in their 
opinion, the law is not meant for universal application, im- 
poses no binding obligation, and need not be applied by 
them as a matter of duty. It isa weapon which is to be 
used subject to higher considerations of sentiment, political 
interest, and electoral management. They will, it seems, 


prosecute WEIR, if at all, not because he has committed an 
offence, but because they think some interest will be served 
by his prosecution. So far the report ; which is, of course, 


neither more nor less evidence against the “ authorities” or 
the “ proper persons ” than it is against the Gas Light and 
Coke Company's Workers’ Union. But in this case also 
the story has not been denied ; nor is it inconsistent with 
what was known already. Rather the contrary, if the 
authorities include Mr. Matraews or Mr. Monro; their 
hesitation to apply the law which it is their duty to apply 
is in perfect keeping with the denial that there was 
organized intimidation, and the refusal to keep order 
in the docks becavse they were private property. If 
these remarkable deliberations have not come to an end, 
we trust that the following consideration may occur to 
the official mind and quicken it. There may, we allow, 
be reasons why it is convenient for a politician to make 
the law better for the poor than the rich ; but it is mani- 
festly injudicious to make it better for the Englishman than 
the Irishman. Now, if Werr gets off scatheless it will 
be applied in this unwisely unequal way. His language 
is precisely the kind of incitement to outrage for which 
Mr. O’Brien and have been subjected to 
prison and ish concerning their breeches. It was 
delivered, too, before audiences of angry men who had 
already been guilty of outrages. Why, then, since these 
circumstances are equal, are the consequences not to be 
equal? We suppose that the answer will be that it is not 
advisable to make Weir important by prosecuting him. 
That is so stale and familiar a piece of cant that its appear- 
ance was to be expected on this occasion also. The 
answer to it has been given a thousand times already, but 
must be given again. There is no surer way of making an 
agitator important than by leaving him at liberty to agitate 
till he produces an effect. Moreover, of the two processes 
by which he may become important, much the best for the 
public interest is the endurance of a blood-cooling applica- 
tion of three months’ hard labour. s 
Whether is made important in this way hot, it 
behoves London—and the rest of the country too, for that 
matter—to realize thoroughly what Union rights, as they 
are understood by the Unions, and apparently by the 
Home Office, are coming to mean. As now interpreted, 
they confer the privilege to beset the high road, to 
stop whomsoever they please, and question him as to his 
rofession, walk, and conversation. In the neighbour- 
food of the Maxim-Nordenfeldt works at Erith all who 
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have occasion to be out after dark are molested and inter- 
rogated in this fashion by knots of men generally well 
provided with cudgels. It includesthe right to collect mobs 
in the street,.to howl threats and abuse, to compel “ black- 
“ legs” to have recourse to the protection of the police. All 
this, it seems, is “ picketing,” and only the just right of the 
honest working-man. If so, picketing must be a legally 
established tyranny of the most vexatious description. But 
we doubt whether the word covers so much, or whether, in 
fact, this is anything more than the interpretation put 
on it by official cowardice and laziness. Finally, it would 
appear that the rights of Unions include the right to inflict 
danger and loss on the whole community in pursuit of their 
own advantage. This is what the Amalgamated Society of 
Seamen and Firemen and, if the uncontradicted report is 
true, the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Union claim to be 
entitled todo. To some extent every strike is a loss to the 
nation. Gas-workers, firemen, and sailors are not to be pro- 
hibited from striking for their own good against their own 
employers in their own quarrel on that account. But they 
are now claiming the right to go far beyond this. They are 
maintaining that they are entitled to deprive any portion 
of the community they please of light or coal in order to 
compel the employers of other men to submit to the terms 
of other Unions. This is a pure and simple outrage 
on the community, which it has the right to resent, 
and to which it would be abject cowardice to submit. 
If the Beckton Gas-Workers’ Union does act as it 
threatens to do, and if it is obeyed by its men, we 
shall be perfectly entitled to treat their action as a species 
of civil war, and to.defend ourselves against it. Not only 
ought the Company to receive the most efficient police pro- 
tection, but it would be entitled to direct help. In the 
general interest of the community the Government should 
take upon itself to supply light. The stokers of the Steam 
Reserve and the Channel Squadron, and as many of the 
Royal Engineers as it was thought necessary to supply, 
should be lent to the Company—for a proper consideration, 
which the men would receive, of course, over and above 
their pay. It would be an excellent training for the stokers, 
and would do the Engineers no harm. That would be, not 
only a good lesson to the Unions, but would encourage the 
men who are inclined to stand out against their tyranny to 
remain firm. And, further, if the struggle is forced on us, 
it will become necessary to provide that in future an 
industry of such vital importance as the manufacture of 
me should not be left any longer at the mercy of the 
nions, 


THE DIFFICULTY WITH PORTUGAL. 


has ms will be little doubt in the minds of any English- 
men—except that curious section whose motto is 
“ Any country, right or wrong, provided it is not our own ”— 
as to the course which should be pursued towards Portugal, 
not merely if the reports of the proceedings of Major Serra 
Pinto are confirmed, but if the Portuguese Government 
maintains its present attitude as to the question of sove- 
reignty in the interior. Assuming the account of Senhor 
Barros Gomes’s conversation with a Daily News Corre- 
spondent to be accurate, the difficulty will have to be settled 
sooner or later, and had much better be settled sooner. 
Some days ago it was reported that Portugal, while deter- 
mined, or half determined, to claim the Nyassa and Shiré 
districts, was not disposed to maintain her sea-to-sea pre- 
tensions. It will have been observed that this is not at 
all the language of the Portuguese Minister. He clings 
to the Empire of Monomotapa like Henri V. to the white 
flag, and actually parades the assent of Germany and 
France (countries not now concerned) to that monstrous 
pretension as a reason for not receding from it. Now, 
until this doctrine is finally disposed of, no safety can be 
had for the operations of the British South African Com- 

ny, for the enjoyment of the advantages which have 

n attained by many years’ hard work on the part of 
the merchants and missionaries on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, or for the access to Bechuana and Matabele Land 
from the sea. It is the kind of claim which it is nearly as 
dangerous to allow to lie dormant as it is to wink at its open 
exercise. It must be repeated that no settlement of this 
matter can be satisfactory which does not confine Portugal 
to her coast possessions on each side—those coast possessions 
being outlined as liberally as may be consistent with the 
general object by England—leaving the interior free to the 
expansion of English settlers northwards. 


The selection of the particular means by which this de- 
sirable end has to be attained must, of course, depend upon 
many things. Hitherto there is no reason to doubt that 
Lord Saispury’s language and his proceedings have been 
quite “correct.” To represent the moving of warships to 
Delagoa Bay as really intended as a provisional retreat 
for British subjects who are nowhere near Delagoa Bay 
would be puerile ; but the action is a perfectly well under- 
stood move in the regular diplomatic game, involving no 
brag or bluster, but simply giving due notice that one 
party in a dispute means business and is keeping its 
powder dry. The position which Lord Sauispury has ap- 
parently taken up, that under no circumstances can Eng- 
land allow the English flag once hoisted by a responsible 
English officer to be lowered by any one else, is unassailable 
argumentatively, and it is one for which every Englishman 
worthy the name ought to be willing to fight to the last. 
And it may be observed that the Portuguese reply, that the 
Makololo attacked the Major, not the Major the Makololo, is 
not only feeble and obvious, but really does not affect the 
question—which is, How came the said Major to be wan- 
dering about with military forces in a district which 
England does not recognize as Portugal’s, and acting 
against tribes whom England does recognize as being, if 
only after a fashion, under her protection? Looking at it 
from this point of view, the importance of settling the 
matter once for all is quite as clear if “ the other boy began 
“it” as if he did not. As a matter of fact, however, 
nobody, whatever doubts he may retain on details, can 
doubt which boy did begin it. Major Serra Pino's own 
side have been too imprudent in retailing their hero’s plans 
for there to be any hesitation. And let it be observed that 
we have nothing to say against the Major. He worked his 
work like a good Portuguese, and now we have got to work 
ours like good Englishmen. It must be done in such a way 
that Portugal may clearly understand that the longer she 
delays a settlement the more dearly will that settlement 
cost her ; that she may choose between the friendship of 
England and a safe title to her actual colonial possessions on 
the one hand, the enmity of England and the probability of 
loss of more than one of those possessions on the other. 
And, once more, No arbitration. 


AMERICAN WAR SONGS. 


WE his country’s levies went forth to combat the 
dis-Unionists of that distant day, it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Girrep Horxuys, the poet, stayed at home. 
Others, he said, would do great deeds, and he would sing 
them. This was a discreet division of labour. It has but 
rarely chanced that the same person, like A‘scnyLus, 
AcuiLugs, and Mr. JinGiz, could both fight and sing about 
fighting. As a rule, whatever the reason may be, the 
martial poets have much preferred a peaceful literary career. 
Mr. Eccrestoy, the Editor of American War Ballads 
(Putnam), admits that this is the case. The poets “ are 
“ not the men who do the fighting. . . . It was the gentle 
“ Master of Abbotsford that interpreted the daring deeds 
“of knightly times in song and story.” The instange is 
not very well chosen. “ Abbotsford and Kaeside” was not 
so gentle as all that. It was his misfortune, not his fault, 
that he was an advocate, not a hussar, and even in his old 
age he showed a most bloodthirsty desire te fight a French 
General. But Mr. Ecoieston does not sneer at the 
division of labour which makes Mr. Boxer strike the lyre, 
for example, and General Suerman bang the field-piece. 
Some of us are poets ; some of us are fighting men ; some of 
us are neither; and it may be admitted that, if most of 
these Western war-cries were not uttered by soldiers, 
neither are they exactly the work of poets. j 
There are very few good fighting songs in the world, if 
by “ good” we mean touched with the qualities of poetry. 
About Macautay’s Lays it is yet a question with some (not 
with us) whether they are poetry or whether Mr. ARNOLD 
was right when he said they were pinchbeck. AyTouNn'’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers are of the same sort ; perhaps 
we may say that Zhe Island of the Scots and The Battle of 
Lake Regillus have both the quality which Sipyey attri- 
buted to Chevy Chace. But both these pieces are concerned 
with fights fought long ago, which more naturally lend 
themselves to poetry than the struggles of the moment. 
We have but very few good poems on contemporary battles ; 
and perhaps the Americans, if this collection be represen- 
tative, are still more sadly to seek for a'I'yrr“us. We miss 
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an energetic ballad (included, we think, by Mr. BranpEer 
Marruews) showing how “they bloodied up that day.” 
To bloody up, like to liquor up, is a thoroughly native 
American expression. 

After one or two very funny, and not at all American, 
colonial ballads on the old Indian scuffles, we find, of 
course, the American eagle shrieking defiance at this old 
country, which, whether tyrannical or not, was exceedingly 
inefficient. In 1774, for example, Mr. WARREN was 
writing in this emancipated manner :— 

Some future day shall crown us, 

The masters of the main, 

Our fleets shall speak in thunder 

To England, France, and Spain ; 

And the nations over the ocean spread 
Shall tremble and obey 


The sons, the sons, the sons, the sons, 
Of brave America, 


But why defy France and Spain, or why not throw in 
Russia and Turkey? It may not be generally known in 
the States—we have heard that it is not much insisted on 
in education—but the French were actually the allies of 
Mr. Warren's victorious countrymen. Mr. Frengau 
contents himself (1775) with bidding Britain “Go on, to be 
“damned if she will.” Mr. Perer Sr. Jonny strikes a 
lowlier note :— 

I'll give a true relation, 

Attend to what I say 

Concerning the taxation 

Of North America. 


There are few poems here by well-known names; the 
best known is Mr. Bryant's, of whom Mr. Lowett daringly 
remarked once that it was indiscreet to call him the Ame- 
rican Worpsworta. Mr. Lowe.t, audax juventa, added 
that WorpswortH was more precious by himself than all 
the batch of his American contemporaries. That the reader 
may form an opinion of his own, we present him with a 
patriotic stave by Mr. Bryant :— 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs ; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton 
Forever from our shore. 


Well, we were driven from the shores, not a doubt of it, 
and perhaps it would be affectation to maintain that we 
withdrew in alarm at the local poetry. No one could have 
faced that, and yet it is not very attractive. The ballad of 
the Constitution and the Guerriére is interesting, because it 
either suggested our ballad of the Chesapeake and the Shannon 
or was suggested by it. Americans prefer the former 
alternative, and have some evidence on their side. The piece 
called Yankee Thunders, no doubt, if the Americans insist 
on it, suggested to CampBett Ye Mariners of England. But 
we fancy that even the most patriotic American critic will 
admit that, as far as poetry goes, CAMPBELL improved on his 
model. Here is a specimen of Yankee Thunders :— 


Hence be our floating bulwark 
Those oaks our mountains yield ; 
*Tis mighty Heaven’s plain decree— 
Then take the wat'ry field ! 
farthest barrier then 
our whit’ning sail shall 
Safe they’ll ride o’er the —" 
While Columbia’s thunders roar, 
While her cannon’s fire is flashing fast, 
And her Yankee thunders roar. 


The Civil War supplies the great majority of the ballads. 
Here, again, the well-known American poets are, for some 
reason, conspicuously absent. Either they did not care to 
sing of fraternal broils, or they have preferred not to be 
represented. Dr. Wenpett Hotmes, on South Carolina, 
produces a lament, not a battle-piece. Mr. Eomunp CLARENCE 
STEDMAN struck the very earliest lyre after war broke out, 
and with Mr. Boxer continued to be one of the most 
military minstrels. Here is a piece of the first Civil War 
poem :— 

Came the morning of that day, 
When the God to whom we pray, 
Gave the soul of Henry Clay 
How we d 
But his birthday banner 
w ns aski ri 
Hand to 


For we knew that far away, 

Round the fort at Charleston bay, 

Hung the dark impending fray, 

Soon to fall ; 

And that Sumter’s brave defender 

Had the summous to surrender : 

Seventy loyal bearts and tender— 

That was all. 

On the whole, this pean rather fortifies our opinion that 
war, like love, regret, and other passions, is better written 
about after it has been for some time in the past. But it 
is hardly fair for distant readers, in cold blood, to criti- 
cize verses written in strong emotion. The English 
reader may not know exactly “where Slocum stood 
“with gallant Sprague,” and yet the spot may be as 
sacred to an American as Flodden or Albuera, Falkirk or 
the ford of the Douro. Sprague and gallant Slocum, 
fortisque Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus, they also deserve their 
minstrels, better minstrels than most soldier men generally 
get. However thin the poetry may be, the patriotism is 
sound and exemplary on both sides, and both itles showed a 
lesson to modern Englishmen in being true to their party 
and themselves. That is the root of the matter, and if we 
do not think the verse of these military chansons very good, 
the editor, Mr. Eccieston, seems very much of the same 
modest opinion. It is odd that in all that fire of excite- 
ment so very few durable pieces of verse, permanent as 
bronze, were cast; but so it chanced. Nobody can test 
beforehand what condition of affairs will produce literature. 
Americans themselves will admit that their best men, 
Emerson, Bryant, Loncre.tow, Por, flourished 
before the War, and, if they lived through it, gained 
nothing from it, while they who follow, the Epigoni, have 
no particularly martial merits. 


MR. STANLEY'S EXPLANATION. 


T was to be that Mr. Srantey’s song of 
triumph would be changed a little when he came to 

learn the opinions of critics on some of his recent 
formances, and the expectation has been fulfilled. He has 
not, of course, yet seen any detailed criticism on his latest 
utterances. But newspaper cuttings seem to have reached 
him in camp at the south end of the Victoria Nyanza last 
August, and he sat down to expose, once for all, the “lack 
“ of common sense ” and the “ utter disregard of accuracy ” 
shown by the writers. It is a’ very odd thing how fre 
quently lack of common sense and utter disregard of 
accuracy in the critic do surprise the person criticized, 
especially if he happens to entertain a very strong, and in 
the case of Mr. SraNey a very well justified, opinion of his 
own abilities. But the condition of surprise is not always 
the most favourable to impartial consideration, especially in 
matters affecting oneself, and it may be worth while im- 
partially to examine Mr. SraNntey’s examination. 

We are sorry to find in the earlier part of it something 
more than traces of that irritation with Emry which has 
already shown itself so unpleasantly. But it is impossible 
to discuss this matter properly until we have—what at 
present is entirely wanting—Emin’s own account of the 
matter. We shall merely observe, in passing, that we can- 
not quite reconcile Mr. Stantey’s present account of the 
Pasha’s condition and prospects when he himself reached 
the Albert Nyanza with the accounts which he has pre- 
viously given. As regards Major Barrretor and 
Tis, Mr. Srantey has “seen more nonsense on this sub 
“ ject than on any other.” These are brave words, and 
Mr. Sran.ey follows them up with a column and a half of 
Special Correspondent thunder. It does not come to 
much, if we may be pardoned a simpler style than his own. 
It is, however, interesting to note that now, when he is 
concerned to justify Major Barrretor in order to justify 
himself, he takes an entirely different tone from the un- 
generous fault-finding with his dead lieutenant which we 
recently had to deplore. He now admits that the advance of 
the rearguard was prevented by “tantalizing delays, with 
“ constant fair promises on the part of the Arabs.” As 
for his vindication of Barrre.ot and Jameson against tke 
preposterous charge of conniving at cannibalism among the 
Manyuema we are quite at one with Mr. Stan cey ; as, also, 
in regard to the cock-and-bull repetition and transference 
to Africa of the photograph-and-execution story which 
made such a noise in Burmah. But all this is agreed 
matter between reasonable folk. The really interesting 


point is Mr. Sranuey’s defence of his bargain with Tirroo 
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Tis. The very beginning of this shows “ the difference of 
“ the point of view.” It ought not to be news to English- 
men—we fear it will be to some—that but a few years 

Mr. Deane, a gallant Englishman now dead, held the 
Congo post of Stanley Falls against the Arabs, in defence of 
a runaway female slave from certain death by torture; 
made the best fight of the kind done by an Englishman, 
except Rorke’s Drift, for years; and, when deserted by his 
men, made good his way through the foe. Mr. Srantey 
calls this “the error of judgment which induced Captain 
“ Deane to defy the Arabs for the sake of a lying woman 
“ who had fled from her master to avoid punishment.” We 
are not rabid against slavery, but we very seriously trust 
that no Englishman will ever fail to commit similar “ errors 
“of judgment.” Mr. Srantey, however, thinks them 
errors, and piously summons Scripture to his aid in “ re- 
“ joicing ” over the “ sinner” TrpPpoo, who has “ repented ” 
(under the influence of 30/. a month) and thereby “ saved 
“ thousands of lives.” Does Mr. Stanuey include Major 
Barrrexor’s in these thousands? We fear he has not sufli- 
ciently appreciated the charges and allegations brought 
against him—indeed, at the distance and in the circum- 
stances he could hardly do so. But his attitude in the 
Trppoo matter is unfortunately impenitent, and his attitude 
in the Emin matter unfortunately aggressive. Let us only 
rejoice that he has, at any rate, disproved his own un- 
generous reflections on Major Bartre.or. 


IRELAND, 


Wé. should not like to_prophesy that the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench Division on Mr. O’Brien’s applica- 
tion for a new trial of his action against Lord Satispury 
will not even yet be traced by the Parnellite press to poli- 
tical bias. It is true that neither Mr. Justice Frecp nor 
Mr. Justice Manisty has attained to the distinguished 
place occupied by Sir James SrepHen as a mark for 
Nationalist abuse. For a moment, doubtless, the most 
ingeniously inventive slanderer in Mr. O’Briey’s party, or 
even on Mr. O’Brien’s paper, will be unable to find a ready 
excuse for charging the two former judges with prejudice 
against the Irish race and the Irish “cause”; but we 
repeat we should not like to prophesy, or undertake to put 
a limit to the foul births of calumny which the future may 
have in store for us. In the meanwhile, however, it will be 
a satisfaction to most Englishmen to feel that the only 
possible exception that can be taken to the judgment of the 
two judges in question is that it errs, if anywhere, on the 
side of being over-minute and cautious in its weighing 
of all the points that could possibly be urged in support 
of the plaintiff’s contention. More than six months ago 
when the action, since decided in Lord Satissury’s favour, 
was only threatening, we took occasion to poirt out how 
agreeable was the paradox of finding the Editor of United 
Ireland suing the statesman whom the Parnellite press is in 
the habit of describing as the head of a “ Government of 
“ murderers” for having insinuated that his (the Editor's) 
words appeared calculated to encourage the commission of 
outrage ; and we further indulged in speculating as to what, 
under less paradoxical relations than those of “ injured 
“ agitators” to their English traducers, would have been the 
reception to be expected for Mr. O’Brien’s complaint. We 
even went, in the audacity of our imagination, so far as 
to picture Mr. O’Brien pouring his wrongs into the ear 
of a sympathetic friend—a lamentation in the course of 
which he would have to admit that while it was matter 
of common knowledge that landgrabbers and emergency 
men had for years past been exposed to murder and 
outrage in Ireland, he went into a particular district 
of the country and reminded the inhabitants that “the 
“ air of the place was not a wholesome climate for land- 
“ grabbers”; that he was “afraid they were living and 
“thriving” in his hearers’ midst; that he “need not 
“ go into particulars,” but that if “all the labours of 
“ himself and friends for the past ten years had not been in 
“ vain,” the people he was addressing “ ought to know how 
“to deal with the landgrabber without instructions from the 
‘“‘ man who was addressing them.” And we further hazarded 
an opinion that in the days before the present reign of Topsy- 
turveydom the impartial person who received this account 
of matters, and who was then told that some malicious per- 
son had interpreted this language as an incitement to 
murder and outrage, would have simply replied, “ If you did 


“not intend such incitement—and I fully accept your 
“assurance that you did not—why did you use the 
“language? You have only yourself to thank for the mis. 
“construction. Do not go to law, for no jury will give yow 
“ any damages.” 
Well, Mr. O’Brien, as everybody knows, did go to law, 
and the jury before whom his action was tried not only 
gave him no damages, but did not even give him a verdict, 
They found for the defendant, after a most careful and im- 
partial summing-up by Mr. Justice SrepHen ; and, in so 
doing, we have no hesitation in saying, they expressed the 
opinion of ninety-nine out of every hundred men—even, we 
would add, of politicians, if we except those disreputable 
specimens of the class who are only to be found in its very 
highest and its very lowest orders. Had the verdict implied, 
or had it been possible for it to convey in so many words, 
the intimation that the jury really did not profess to know 
or care whether Mr. O’Brien intentionally incited to murder 
and outrage or not, but that they were most decidedly of 
opinion that a man who deliberately used the shameful 
language above reported would have no claim to damages 
if the affirmative one of the two above constructions 
were placed on it by a commentator—had the verdict 
in Mr. O’Brien v. Lord Satispury amounted even to this, 
we do not, for our own part, think, neither do we be- 
lieve that the great majority of the public will think, that 
Mr. O’Brien would have had the slightest cause of com- 
plaint against anyone. He would have only had himself to 
thank for it if he had left the court without being able to 
extract from its proceedings any acquittal of the charge of 
wilfully instigating his hearers to the commission of crime. 
He has, therefore, all the more reason to congratulate him- 
self on the good fortune and on the scrupulous fairness of 
English tribunals, that the trial has incidentally been the 
means of procuring him that species of purgation from the 
worst of the charges which might have been based on his. 
speech at Ballyneale. For Mr. Justice Srepuen left it to the 
jury to say whether what Lord Sauispury said imputed 
to Mr. O’Brien that he had intentionally incited people to 
murder or outrage; that, “if so, it was not justified 
“and that they must find for the plaintiff”; but that, “if 
“the fair effect of the words complained of was that the 
“language used by Mr. O’Brien was calculated to have 
“that effect, then they should consider, with reference 
“‘ to the whole circumstances of the case, whether the words. 
“ were inthe nature of fair comment and fair inference from 
“ the facts, and, if so, find for the defendant.” We may re- 
mark, in passing, on the singular perversion of meaning 
which the word “calculated” has in recent years under- 
gone when we thus find it used in actual opposition to 
“designed ” ; but in the later and now quite well-established 
acceptation of the word there could not certainly be the 
smallest doubt of its applicability in this connexion to Mr. 
O'Brien's Ballyneale speech. The jury had*probably nodoubt 
whatever that to denouncelandgrabbers in the language of that 
speech was an act which was distinctly “calculated ” to lead 
to the commission of crime and outrage ; but they were not 
even required to go as far as this in order to arrive at their 
verdict. They had simply to say, in effect, whether the 
conclusion in question was one which a fair commentator 
on Mr, O’Brien’s speech might not unreasonably arrive at. 
And, now that the charge under which they were guided 
to their decision has been passed under elaborate review by 
two other judges, we should imagine that even the plaintiff's 
advisers themselves would be puzzled to put his case in any 
new or more favourable light. Of the two grounds of his 
motion—namely, that of misdirection, and the contention 
that the verdict was against the evidence—the former, 
weak as it was, was the less absurd. The contention that 
the judge ought to have withdrawn the question of con- 
struction from the jury altogether, and to have ruled, as a 
matter of law, that Lord Satissury’s words could only have 
the meaning put upon them in the plaintiffs innuendo, 
comes with no very good grace from members and allies of 
the party which plumes itself on Mr. Fox’s Libel Act, and 
it was no less untenable than unbecoming. As to the con- 
tention that the verdict was against the evidence, it virtually 
amounts to this—that not only is it unjustifiable to say of 
a man who throws the lighted end of a cigar into a powder 
magazine that he meant to blow it up, but that an expressed 
opinion that his act is calculated to produce that result is 
not merely an erroneous one, but one so patently perverse 
and malicious that whosoever expresses it ought to be made 
to answe~ for it in damages. , 
Even Mr. O’Brien himself will, perhaps, admit that, if a 
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jury had declared Lord Sauissury’s criticisms to be action- 
‘able, it would for the future have been a task of very serious 
_ difficulty to criticize Parnellite movements of any kind in 
_ Ireland without exposing oneself to grave pecuniary risk. 
What, for instance, is Mr. O’Brrey’s own notion of fair 
comment on the latest example of the “moral suasion” 
preached by that admirably conceived and composed body, 
the Tenants’ Defence Association? A few Sundays ago 
notices were found posted at the Lordship Roman Catholic 
Chapel, near Dundalk, county Louth, to the following 
effect :—‘‘ Beware of traitors! Joun KENDALL was asked 
“ to subscribe to the Tenants’ Defence Association. When 
“ he puts up his land for auction next week, men of Lord- 
‘“ship say No. Any person who takes this land will 
“suffer.” Jonun KENDALL is a Protestant tenant-farmer 
who was called upon by the collector of the Tenants’ Defence 
Fund to pay a subscription. Having no sympathy with 
the association, he declined to do so, and the result was that 
he was boycotted. The auction referred to in the above 
notice was for the purpose of disposing of his land in accord- 
ance with the usual custom, for the crop of oats and 
toes. In consequence of the notice the auction was 
yeotted, and not a single bid was made. Would it be 
“fair comment,” legitimate criticism on this, in Mr. 
O’Briey’s opinion, to say that the new Tenants’ Defence 
Association is only the old National League writ large, and 
that its proceedings bid fair to deserve as much attention 
from Mr. Batrovur as those of the League itself? Because 
this is the comment that many of us would like to make on 
it, if the susceptibilities of Parnellites—perhaps rendered 
more acute by the fact that leaders of the Gladstonian 
party have publicly blessed the new and strictly “legal” 
movement, and bidden it Gop speed—will permit us to 
do so. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


BYES in periods of which sound popular judgment is 
not the most ordinary characteristic there are usually 
found one or two righteous men about whom the world, 
righteous or wicked, makes, for a wonder, no mistake. Of 
such was the great theologian and excellent Bishop who 
died last Saturday. The comparison of Dr. Licutroor to 
his still greater predecessor, Bishop Butter, was inevitable, 
and can but be repeated ; for the combination of theological 

and controversial eminence with simplicity and sanctity of 
private character is, unluckily, not so common that its re- 
currence in holders of the same office should not be notice- 
able. If Dr. Licutroor had not Burtier’s far-reaching 
originality of mind, or those profound thoughts on subjects 
other than theological which the scanty records of the con- 
versation and personality of the author of the Analogy show, 
he had, on the other hand, much greater learning and pure 
scholarship, and a far more attractive gift of English style. 
In purely ecclesiastical, as opposed to theological, views he held 

-® somewhat “lower” standard—in the technical, or rather 
thecant, sense of “low”—than theearlierJoseruof Durham ; 
and it is curious that on these points only was there some 
exception to his almost invariable and Achillean success in 
controversy. On the translation of the Lorp’s Prayer and 
on the history of the Apostolic succession he took less Con- 
servative views than were usual with him, and enforced 
them with less vigour. 

But, on the whole, Dr. Licurroor's position was much the 
same—the circumstances altering and altered with the case 
—as that of his predecessor and of the other great orthodox 
champions of the first half of the last century. Once more 
the least numerous and most isolated branch of the Catholic 
Church supplied the forces to meet and rout the armies of 
the aliens. It is unnecessary to discuss here the reasons— 
they are, indeed, plain enough and numerous enough—which 
have twice at Jeast brought this peculiar honour to the Church 
of England. It has only to be hoped that here, as elsewhere, 
the sons will not be unworthy of the fathers. “To any one 
who knows what controversy really means the reading of 
such work as Dr. Licutroor's recently republished criticisms 
on Supernatural Religion, after the much-vaunted work of 
German theologians, or atheologians of the present day, or 
of their imitators and admirers in England, is like reading 
& proposition of Huelid after a speech of Mr. GLAapsTone’s. 

‘his combination of logic with learning has (it is not at first 
sight ge why, unless the degradation of logic itself 
as a study be the cause) become extraordinary of late years, 
though there was a time when it was almost usual. But 


there is no doubt that, with what may be in no offensive 

sense called the vulgar, the reputation of Dr. LicntrooT was 

enormously increased by the conviction that he possessed a 
third quality, besides learning and logic, the quality of perfect 

honesty. It is vain for paradoxers to argue, though the argu- 

ment may be technically good, that if a man’s premisses are 
known to be firmly based on fact, and his processes are 
evidently conducted with rigid strictness, his personal belief 
in his conclusions, as far as they are matter of opinion, does 
not matter. The mass of men will never agree with this, 
and perhaps the mass of men are not wrong. That Dr. 
Licutroor was as convinced of the truth of his creed as any 
charcoal-burner or any curate, that had he not been so con- 
vinced all the professorships and canonries and bishoprics 
in the world would never have tempted him for one minute 
to hold a brief for Christianity or for religion :—these were 
things which those who were in a position to know knew, 
and which those who were not in a position to know 
accepted, and rightly accepted, without hesitation. In days 
when it is often taken as a proof of brains, and a proof of 
honesty, that a man does not “ believe,” that he holds every- 
thing an open question, it is no small crown of glory for a 
champion of orthodoxy to have been held in general opinion 
to have possessed at once one of the hardest and best stored 
heads and one of the sincerest hearts. 


THE LATEST SCANDAL OF THE 
DIVORCE COURT. 


dagen verdict of the jury in the Frencn-BrewateEr case is 
so absolutely satisfactory that not a word need be said 
in defence or justification of it. If they had cleared Mr. 
Frencu- Brewster, or condemned his wife, they would have 
been responsible for a monstrous iniquity, and the Divi- 
sional Court would no doubt on application have ordered a 
new trial. When a disagreeable case has been rightly de- 
cided there is usually small temptation to comment upon it. 
But there are reasons which take this particular action out 
of the ordinary rule, and the lessons which the proceedings 
teach ought to be enforced upon the public mind. A single 
sentence from the So.icrror-GENERAL’s reply illustrates very 
well the gravest aspect of this wretched story. “If,” said 
Sir Epwarp CiarkE, “ the evidence of Jounson and Berry is 
“ true, the chargeagainst Mrs. Frencu-BrewsTerand Captain 
“ OrmsBy-Gore is conclusively proved ; if it is not, it is the 
“ result of the most amazing and wicked conspiracy ever 
“ heard of in a court of justice.” The jury have found that 
the evidence of these men was not true, and all the world 
agrees with the jury. But what is thealternative? If the 
incredibly disgusting testimony of Mrs. Frencu-BrewsTeEr’s 
accusers be false, as it is false, there can be no question of 
exaggeration or mistake. It is a “wicked conspiracy” to 
ruin the character of a virtuous woman for money, or spite, 
or both. Itis not the practice of the Divorce Court to 
order prosecutions for perjury, and Mr. Justice Burr 
made no exception in this instance. But the judge is not 
the sole motive power in such a case. We do not refer 
to the possibility of a private prosecution, Mrs. Frexcu- 
Brewster cannot be expected voluntarily to mix her- 
self up with anything so foul and loathsome as the instru- 
ments employed against her. We are, of course, aware that 
there is no real Public Prosecutor in this country—the 
more’s the pity. But there is the Treasury, and there is 
the Treasury Solicitor. Sir Aucustus SrepHEnsoy, with 
his three thousand a year, has not been distinguishing him- 
self of late. The extremely frivolous charge of murder 
against a solicitor at Southampton was directly promoted by 
the Treasury, and on another occasion, during the recent 
Assizes, Mr. Justice WILLs protested vigorously against the 
conduct of the same department in putting a doctor upon 

his trial for what was at most a professional blunder. If 
Berry and Jonnson were indicted for perjury or con- 
spiracy, the voice of criticism would besilent. If KENDALL, 
the private detective, were included in the indictment, he 
would have an opportunity of showing that he was a 
necessity as well as an evil. As for Mr. Frencu-Brewster, 

he must, if he have any spark of decency left in him, be 

eager to prove that he was an innocent dupe and not a 

guilty accomplice. In all the annals of justice, civil or 

criminal], there has not been a more bestial fabrication than 

the produced and prepared handkerchief. We venture +o 

say that there are hundreds of men undergoing imprison- 

ment at this moment in the gaols of this country who 
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would be ashamed to take part in such an outrage oa the 
instincts of humanity. ; 

There are plenty of plausible arguments against this sort 
of prosecution. The Divorce Court, whatever else may be 
said of it, is undoubtedly a school of hard swearing. If 
crimiaal proceedings were always instituted when the 
witnesses on one side or the other must have forsworn them- 
selves, a large percentage of divorce cases would have to be 
tried over again. By an established practice, which has 
acquired the force of law, there must be two witnesses to 
every assignment of perjury, On an indictment for perjury 
the presumption of innocence would be reversed, and the 
alleged perjurers, instead of their victim, would be entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. The scandal and the injury to 
public morals would be doubled if cases had in this way to 
be tried twice over. We should be in danger of approach- 
ing the Hindoo solicitor’s paradise, where every civil suit 
may be made to yield, first, an arraignment for perjury, and, 
secondly, an action for malicious prosecution. With 
respect for these considerations and for those who urge 
them, we cannot help thinking that they have been pushed 
far enough, if not too far. Examples could easily be cited 

~where conflicting evidence was so doubtful that one jury 
might find one way and another jury might take the 


opposite view. Nor would it be difficult to find illustra- 


tions of the undoubted fact that evidence good enough 
to decide a disputed claim may fail in the completeness of 


- demonstration which a verdict of guilty requires. But this 
classification is not exhaustive. There are trumped-upcharges 


which break down $0 utterly and so ignominiously that the 
wickedness of those who concocted them is openly displayed. 
In most tribunals such an exposure is followed, or is liable 
to be followed, by punishment. In the Divorce Court it has 


-come to be recognized that any lie, however calumnious, 


may be told with absolute impunity. Let us suppose that 
an unscrupulous husband wishes to get rid of his wife, but 
knows that her behaviour has always been perfectly correct. 
He ascertains that on a particular afternoon she was alone 
for an hour with a male friend. He goes to a private de- 
tective, as little troubled with moral principles as himself, 


_ and offers him a thousand pounds for proof that she com- 


mitted adultery at the specified time and place. Why 


_ should the detective hesitate? Whatever happens, he gets 


his thousand pounds. If he succeeds, he obtains a good 
slvertisement as well. If he fails, he has nothing to fear, 
and the creatures whom he employs are equally safe. We 


.are not suggesting that anything of this sort occurred 
- in the present instance. Both Kenpauu and Mr. Frencu- 


Brewster may be capable of having believed Berry and 


-Jounson. But such a plot as we have sketched is perfectly 
_ possible, inssmuch as it involves no risk to anybody except 


the lady to whom it is directed. Private detectives are 
pests of society. But if society cannot get rid of them 
-altogether, it may at least impress upon their minds that 
the failure ef an attempt to ruin an honest woman will 
cause every man concerned in it to curse the day he was 
born. A more awful crime cannot be imagined, and 
hanging is too good for the miscreants who perpetrate it. 


As Mr. Frencu-Brewsrer would not commit perjury, 
we are bound to assume that he would not suborn it. But 
the Frencn-Brewster case, with its curious and suspi- 
eious resemblance to certain other cases, shows the peril to 
which innocent women are exposed, and from which they 
ought to be protected. It should be remembered that Mrs. 
Frencu-Brewster was the first to move. She sought a 
separation from her husband because he had deserted her. 
He thereupon retaliated by accusing her of adultery, well 
knowing that he was guilty of it himself. It is not often 
that a man, however depraved, makes such a simultaneous 
exhibition of his sense and his manners. His treatment of 
Mrs. Frencu-BreEwstTerR was so mein and despicable as to 
make her long forbearance as creditable as it is amazing. 
Seldom, indeed, has such an incident been described in a 
court of justice as this man’s request that his own wife 
might be turned out of the garden-party given by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron at Cowes. His letters to her were as 
brutal as they were stupid, and that is saying a great deal. 
His endeavour to evade the consequences of legal desertion 
was so childish as, coupled with this deliberate stirring of 
the matrimonial mud, to excite suspicion of an intellect 
disordered by malice. Sir Rvussect did not 
go beyond the truth when he said that, “ without any 
“information of misconduct by his wife, this gentle- 
“man, through his solicitor, gave a roving commission, 
“with unlimited credit, to two detectives in order that 


“they might see whether in Dublin, in London, or in 
“ Cairo, they could get some kind of case against her.” 
He failed with the ignominy he deserved. But he might 
have succeeded. Juries are fallible. Even Sir Cuaries 
Russet cannot be sure of turning a knave inside out. Mr, 
Justice Burr is not a master in his own Court, like Sir 
James Hannen. If the charge against Mrs. Frencu- 
Brewster had been proved, she would have lost her reputa- 
tion for ever, and been turned unprotected on the world, 
It has been disproved, partly by its inherent absurdity, 
partly by the denials of herself and Captain Ormspy-Gore, 
Mr. Frencu-Brewster, said to be a very rich man, loses 
nothing but costs. The discredited witnesses lose nothing 
at all. Is this fair play? For the infamous lies told of 
Mrs. Frencu-Brewster there is not, and there never has 
been. the faintest shadow of excuse. They were, “like the 
“father that begat them, gross as a mountain, open, 
“ palpable.” It is the bounden duty of the Treasury to get 
at the bottom of this matter, and to see for themselves 
whether there has not been a deliberate conspiracy to defeat 
the ends of justice by the basest of all means. There can 
be no question of “oath against oath.” Mrs. Frencn- 
Brewster and Captain Ormspy-Gore have both given in 
the box « categorical and circumstantial denial of the whole 
tale. If the history of that handkerchief remains uninves- 
tigated, justice in the Divorce Court is too lame to be of 
much use. 

This revolting trial, with its horrible actualities and its 
still more dreadful possibilities, has naturally turned 
people’s minds to the remarkable essays of Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Puetres on the evils of divorce. It isa strange 
and an instructive fact that both these distinguished 
essayists should have arrived by very different roads at a 
conclusion adverse to divorce altogether. Mr. GLADSTONE 
approaches the question from the religious and ecclesiastical 
point of view. Mr. Paers discusses it as a lawyer and a 
man of the world. Mr. Guapsrone’s argument that, if 
conjugal infidelity itself dissolves marriage, the guilt of 
both parties can make no difference, is unanswerable, 
though, of course, opposite inferences may be drawn from 
the conclusion. The consequences which Mr. PuEe.rs shows 
to have arisen from the laxity of the marriage laws in the 
United States are undeniably most grave, though the 
diversity of American law is at least as striking as its loose- 
ness, and probably quite as mischievous. Perhaps, con- 
sidering the fundamental differences in this respect between 
England and Scotland, it is not for us to talk. But, what- 
ever may be thought of divorce from any point of view— 
moral, social, or religious—there can be no doubt of the 
scandals to which it gives rise as at present administered 
here. We have already dwelt upon the immunity afforded 
to conspiracy and perjury. It is not enough that legal 
proceedings should be fair and reasonable. They ought 
also to be decorous. The scenes which Mr. Justice Butt 
permits, and sometimes almost appears to encourage, are 
offensive and unseemly. Sir James HANNEN aims at 
preserving the gravity and stillness of a church, Mr. 
Justice Burt, if he had an ideal, would perhaps look 
for it rather in a music-hall. We are no advocates 
for private trials, and we severely criticized the course 
taken by Mr. Justice Denman in Maxan v. Youn. But 
a court of justice is not a place of amusement, and one 
need not be a Pharisee or a Puritan to dislike seeing the 
dissolution of the marriage tie accompanied by a chorus of 
laughter. Indecency is neither so rare nor so funny as to 
make these ebullitions essential to the administration of 
justice. It is not likely, whether it be desirable or not, that 
the Divorce Act will be repealed. The abuses of the old 
law, when divorce was the privilege of wealth, are too recent 
and too glaring, though it seems to be generally forgotten 
that they still exist in Ireland. But if divorce be a neces- 
sary evil, there is all the more reason for purifying it, as far 
as possible, from the taint of fraud. To post up over the 
door of any tribunal “ Here perjury may be committed with 
“ impunity ” is dangerous in the extreme. If that tribunal 
happens to be the Divorce Court, this universal lenity may 
shake the foundations of family life. 


BETTERMENTS. 


4 tye London County Council proposes to ask Parliament 
to sanction “ betterment taxation.” Ina Bill toenable 
that body “ to widen and improve the Strand” at Holywell 


Street there is a clause to this effect: Since the proposed 
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improvement will or may add to the value of land and 
houses round about, any such increase of value “should be 
“reserved wholly or in part for the ratepayers” at whose 
expense the works have been carried out. Therefore a 
rent-charge should be imposed on all property 
bettered by the Strand improvements. The total of this 
rent-charge is not to exceed, when capitalized, one-half of 
the whole cost of the works, and the assessment is to be 
determined in each case by a calculation of the amount of 
benefit conferred. That is the principle of the thing ; and 
the framers of the Bill have been careful to plan certain 
machinery of assessment, arbitration, &c., which in itself 
seems tolerable enough. And so, indeed, is the principle. 
It has happened, many times, that street improvements 
have been carried out which, while they were of con- 
siderable benefit to the community at large, have added 
a particular value to the property through which they 
ran. Moreover, it has happened that the owners of this 
property have been paid to permit the very improve- 
ments which enhanced its worth. That is not likely to 
occur again ; and when it is contended that property im- 
roved at the expense of the'ratepayers should make some 
contribution to the cost of the improvement, equity must 
assent. It is too sound a principle to be denied; but 
whether it is capable of adoption without overbalancing 
inconveniences and disadvantages is still in doubt. 


As for this particular proposal, there is something 
about it which could not have been intended to allay 
suspicion—suspicion that the extremely ‘“ democratic ” 
authors of the Bill have more in their minds than the 
immediate purpose of it. What are these Strand im- 
provements? They are comprised within an inconsider- 
able space by the removal of the block of buildings south 
of the very short street of Holywell, together with the 
south side of that street itself, which runs up to the 
Law Courts on the east. In addition, a range of shops 
north of St. Mary-le-Strand Church (which lies west of 
Holywell Street) is to be taken down, so as to make a 
good thoroughfare. Here we have a slice of improve- 
ment on one side of the way, and of no greater length 
than St. Paul’s Churchyard. Now let us look to the 
area which has been marked off by the Council for taxa- 
tion. On the north, which is the improvement side, it 
extends from Wellington Street to Temple Bar, and back 
almost to Lincoln’s Inn, the Law Courts being excluded. 
On the opposite side of the Strand it stretches to the 
river’s edge for the same distance, and here the Temple 
property is shut out, for no apparent reason. To any 
one who knows the district, the inclusion of this great 
sweep of property in the scheme of “ betterments ” must be 
rather astonishing. The line of boundary is more than a mile 
long. Of course it will be said that, though the scheduled 
district is a wide one, only such houses, only such bits of 
land, as really profit. by the improvement will be assessed ; 
the rest will remain untaxed. It isa plausible answer, but 
we may fairly suspect an intention of assuming that the whole 
of this arer must be benefited in some measure. Though 
a house may not profit to the tune of twenty pounds a year 
the owner might find it difficult to prove that he has not 
benefited to the extent of twenty shillings; and it would 
be safe to calculate that very few men of business—and the 
whole of this district is peopled by busy men—would 
incur the annoyance and expense of contesting an assess- 
ment so inconsiderable. That may not be the calcula- 
tion of the framers of the Strand Improvements Bill, but 
yet it may be; and it has only to be brought, into play 
whenever and wherever similar works are undertaken to 
render a County Council measure for taxing house and land 
almost unnecessary. Within certain areas, at any rate; the 
thing will be done in disguise. 

Other questions have arisen in the newspaper cor 
Tespondence with which this scheme has been pelted. The 
argument that if the principle of “betterment taxation ” 
isto be adopted, it should be adopted for the whole country 
by an Act of common application, seems at first sight of 
small effect ; considering that if the betterments clause of 
the London County Council Bill passes, the principle will 
be thoroughly established thereby, as Parliament must 

ow. But procedure by a Bill of common application 
Would be preferable for this reason: the debate of such a 
Measure would bring more sharply into view all that the 
admission of the principle implies or is likely to entail. Now 

London scheme is obviously connected with the doctrine 
of“ unearned increment” in all its branches; and to say 


that is to point our meaning sufficiently tor the day, 


But, fundamentals 2 pi it seems clear that a proposal 
sound enough in itself and by itself (in point of principle) 
would be extremely harassing in execution. We have 
already pointed out that under such a Bill as this, hundreds 
of men at first, thousands as betterment taxation extended, 
might be subjected to fancy imposts too small to justify 
the risks and worries of resistance, but totally unreason- 
able and therefore exasperating. Groups of house-owners 
might combine to resist, no doubt, whereby some incon- 
veniences would be obviated; but when the question is 
whether the houses in a given neighbourhood have not 
been bettered to the extent of a pound a year by some 
improvement two, three, or six hundred yards off, who 
is to prove that there has been no such benefit if a general 
rise in rent-value can be shown? For, be it observed, by 
this Bill the Council has three years from the completion 
of the works in which to make its claim; and how many 
London districts fail to show some rise in rent-values in 
three years, with or without “improvements”? The 
difficulty of discrimination would be extreme wherever a 
combination of causes led to a rise of rent value; and, 
unless the Council made an extravagantly wide sweep, in 
no such case could a betterment claim of small amount 
be hopefully resisted. And of course the same difficulty 
would arise when the question was not whether there 
had been any betterment at all, but only the amount of it. 
How is that question to be disentangled? How is the 
more or less of betterment to be marked off as due to the 


Council’s road-makers—with two sets of experts vowed to 


opposite opinions, and none of them capable, from the nature 
of the case, of going beyond a guess! Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that as rents rise the assessment of rates is increased ; 
from which it appears that, when the value of house and 
land is enhanced by “metropolitan improvement,” some- 
thing is paid back in local as well as imperial taxation. 
And then what is to be done when a metropolitan improve- 
ment puts down the value of neighbouring property? That 
may happen. It would be easy to adduce such cases. And 
“if a man have a house in each of two streets affected by 
“ the scheme, one being improved, but the other injured, 
“ by the diversion of traflic, is he to have the gain taken on 
“ the one hand and submit to the loss on the other”? So 
the question has been put, and there is only one way of 
answering it if equity is to speak for us all through the 
business. Yet nothing can be found in the London Council’s 
Bill about compensation where A loses advantages that 
may be carried to B’s door and there assessed for taxation. 


A great deal more might be said to show how doubt- ° 


ful and delicate a matter we have to deal with here; 
and much more will be said if the betterments clause of 
the Strand Improvements Bill goes before the House of 
Commons. Of course the theory is good; the principle 
on which the clause is founded is sound enough. But 
we may fairly doubt whether, if that principle passes into 
law, it will not become an avenue for projects of the most 
objectionable kind au fond; while it is already clear that, 
as embodied in the Strand Improvements Bill, it is likely 
to work out ina costly and unjust way. It cannot possibly 
work with anything approaching to precision. “ Better- 
“ ments taxation” is taxation that must be arbitrary and 
uncertain ; which is about the worst thing that can be 
said of any impost. 


FRANCE AND EGYPT. 


vi ag“ communiqué to the Temps on the subject of the 
French veto on the conversion of the Egyptian debt 


will have surprised no well-informed person, at least as a . 


“ feeler.” The position of the French as dogs in this par- 
ticular manger has from the first been a scandal; it had 
for some time become a very uncomfortable scandal to the 
dogs themselves, and the discomfort naturally grew almost 
intolerable when Russia (who, having no interest in the 
matter, had been expected to give, and for some time had 
given, a kind of cheap and lukewarm support to the 
conduct of France) was understood to feel ber own parti- 
cipation in this new kind of spoiling the Egyptians to be 
at once too thankless and too discreditable to be persisted 
in. Moreover, M. SruLer may not improbably have re- 
flected that to pile up surpluses for the hated English 
to dispose of, and to identify French policy with taxa- 
tion, was a dubious way of ingratiating France with the 
Egyptians. There is, perhaps, no way in which the savings 
which the excellent management of Egyptian interests by 


' England have brought about can be invested more pro- - 
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fitably than in the reduction of the debt. But there are 
other ways which might be even more immediately popu- 
Jar in Egypt itself. Therefore it is cautiously hinted that 
France under certain circumstances may perhaps be graciously 
pleased to allow the Egyptians to use their own money in 
paying off their own debts. 


The certain circumstances require, of course, careful 
consideration. The original proposal practically, if not 
totidem verbis, made the consent of France dependent 
on the evacuation of Egypt by the English. This “ hault 
* courage,” which was such a halting courage seven years 
ago, a now to have again reduced itself. The 
demand is now that England shall do something to show 
that she means to go some day; while a further hint 
is given in roundabout language that the part of pledge 
in this new variety of confidence trick might be played 
by a further reduction of the English garrison, their places 
being supplied by an increase of the Egyptian army, for 
which increase the sum saved by the conversion of the 
debt would supply funds. Now it would be quite unworthy 
of England to allow any kind of self-love or any kind of 
mischievous pleasure in the somewhat humiliating position 
wherein France has placed herself to interfere with English 
acceptance of any sign of French repentance. We, at any 
rate, put the true interests of the Egyptians before every- 
thing else in the matter--a proceeding which luckily does 
not prevent us from also considering our own—and we 
are, before all things, anxious to get the millstone of 
debt (paying an extravagant interest, quite out of all 
proportion to the credit of the country while that country 
is under our control) off Egyptian necks. If, moreover, 
as is rumoured, the demand for a mark of good faith 
is moderately put, it would be equally unnecessary to resent 
it as uncivil. Nor has any Englishman the least desire 
to keep English soldiers in Egypt longer than he can help, 
while some Englishmen (among whom we rank ourselves) 
believe that the Egyptian army might be strengthened 
with great advantage, so as to fit it for the task which must 
fall upon it sooner or later, the task of recovering the 
Upper Nile. So a quite delightful harmony may reign to 
a certain extent between Englishmen and Frenchmen on 
this subject. At the same time, it is not clear what satis- 
faction even that wonderful national vanity which rose to 
sputtering point the other day because the Prince or 
Wates took part in a Cairo review can receive so long as 
there are any English soldiers left. It may be that the 
demand is merely made to “ put a face on” the concession, 
and to enable French Ministers to console this same vanity 
by pointing out that they have quid pro quo. If this be 
all, let the French demand be granted by all means. But 
there are, unfortunately, two reasons against granting it 
in any sense that would expose Egypt to danger. First of 
all, there is little doubt that new and much more formidable 
Dervish attacks are threatened ; and, though the Egyptians 
fought very well at Toski with a stiffening of European troops, 
there are probably few French officers who, in the Palace 
of Truth, would consent to take command of them without 
such a stiffening. Secondly, in regard to the actual matter, 
it is no use taking measures to improve Egyptian credit 
and at the same time taking measures to impair it. And 
it is quite certain that, if the English occupation of Egypt 
were known to be within even measurable distance of its 
end, the quotations of ‘“ Egyptians” on all the Bourses of 
Europe would fall most grievously, and would not soon 
recover. As for the question of French good will or ill will 
to’ England which has been imported into the matter in 
some discussions of it, the opinion of men who are well 
enough informed to know and sufficiently honest to speak 
their minds is practically unanimous on that head. There 
have been several times when French dislike of England 
was more vocal and demonstrative than at present ; there 
have been very few times, indeed, when it was more wide- 
spread or more deeply seated. 


PRIZE BLACKGUARDISM, 


iG is a great pity, for a variety of reasons, that WILLIAM 

Hazuirt has not come to life again of late years. At 
present our reason for thinking what we have often thought 
at spare moments is that he might possibly be induced to 
give us an account of the so-called prize-fight near Bruges to 
stand by the side of the account of the fight which took 


place “a mile to the left of Hungerford on a gentle emi- 
“ nence.” We should then have a description of the fight 
at its best and at its lowest possible point of degrada. 
tion. The fight between the gasmen and Britt Neate was 
not a refined spectacle, but, at least, it was a fair battle, 
The so-called prize-fight at Bruges was a cowardly, black- 
guard, vulgar business from first to last. Lord Macautay 
has observed with great judgment that the necessity of 
taking precautions to avoid legal punishment, and of secret] 
doing even things not necessarily degrading in themselves, 
has a very bad moral effect on those who do them. Even 
the admirers of past times (a class of thinkers of whom we 
desire to speak with all respect) must allow that the truth 
of this observation is admirably proved by the rascally 
scramble which took place between Stavin and Smirn. The 
prize-fight may have been a rather admirable thing in the 
days when it was not interfered with by the law. Even 
then, to be sure, it began early to become a very rowdy 
business. Fights were crossed, and roughs broke into the 
rin g, long before the last battle between Sayers and HEEnay, 
Still there was a sort of case for the old P. R. For the 
present one there is no sort of case at all. Fights have to 
be arranged in the back rooms of low t.verns, and have to 
be fought out by stealth in holes and corners. As a matter 
of course, they fall entirely under the control of such 
persons as are to be found in low tap-rooms, and who do 
not shrink from slinking under cover in order to be able to 
break the law in safety. 


That is the precise state of the facts concerning the so- 
called prize-fight at Bruges. We are aware that among 
the persons who put up at the Hotel de |’Univers with 
S.avin, and at the Hétel de Londres with Smrru, there were 
noble lords and gentlemen honourable by title or in theory. 
None the less, as these lords and gentlemen have chosen to 
associate themselves with roughs of the lowest sort, they 
must be content to be judged by their associates—for 
this occasion, at any rate. If Lord Tomnoppy and the 
Honourable Mr. Vertsoput choose to be found in hotels or 
in the club-train from Dover with unwashed blackguardism 
which has been engaged in precisely the same way as them- 
selves, they must make their mind up to be defiled with 
the dirt they are content to live with. It is a fact, too, 
that the conduct of these patrons of the noble art does re- 
markably little to justify the contention that a taste for 
witnessing boxing-matches has a tendency to develop a 
manly courage. Stavin has recorded, by the help of the 
friendly reporter, that two noble lords were so disgusted 
with the conduct of Smrrn’s following of roughs that they 
took his colours off their noble coats. It does not seem, 
however, that either these high-minded noblemen or any of 
the gallant gentlemen present did anything to keep the 
roughs in order. It was not they who saved Siavin from 
the ugly rush made at him by the scum who had crossed the 
fight. It is unnecessary to repeat, the incidents ofa business 
which has doubtless been studied by more readers and with 
more attention than anything else reported in the press this 
week, Besides, the meaning of the whole thing is too perfectly 
clear. The roughs who followed Smits, who collected in 
his corner, and who assaulted Stavin, were intent on 
making money, or, if they could not do that, on so crossing 
the fight as to force the referee to declare the fight a draw. 
The referee, in terror for something or another—he said it 
was for Stavin—was induced to do what his blackguard 
fellow-sportsmen wished. That is the whole history of the 
fight, and that is what the P.R. has come to. It is time 
that it was brought to an end. We really cannot see how 
any difficulty should be found in ending it. This bolt 
abroad is a subterfuge which the law ought to find, and, if 
properly used, would find, no difficulty whatever in defeat- 
ing. If it is illegal to hold a prize fight, it is illegal to make 
arrangements to hold one. The persons, whoever they are— 
referee, backers, seconds, noble patrons, and the rest of it— 
who got up this mean scandal ought to be well hauled over 
the coals. If that is not done yet, all those who have any 
opportunity of commenting on the affair should make it 
perfectly plain to these persons that the real character of 
what they are doing is not hidden by their cant about 
sport, and so forth. It is, of course, useless to appeal to 
the roughs who crowded in Smirn’s corner. Lord Tow- 
noppy, however, and the other noble patrons may, pe! 
haps, not be indifferent to the discovery that what they 
have been doing is not only illegal—for which, possibly, 
they do not greatly care—but very low, cowardly, and 
dirty indeed. There is no sport and nothing manly about 


it. It is alla slinking hole-and-corner money speculation 
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of fellows who are about the level of the thimblerigger of 
the racecourse. If this knowledge has no effect upon them, 
that is only an extra reason why sharper methods should 
be tried. 


PULPIT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


“ NEW Departure by Dr. Parker” is a pleasant sub- 

heading to a newspaper paragraph during the fes- 
tive season, though there is, of course, a sense in which it 
contains the germs of disappointment. Following, however, 
upon the larger-typed legend, “ Pulpit Christmas Cards,” we 
see at once the direction in which this eminent man has 
been “newly departing,” and we humbly thank Provi- 
dence for having reserved to our age a divine who has done 
so much to bring down religion, as Socrates did philo- 
sophy, to dwell among men, and especially men that 
are bill-stickers. The City Temple, we read, was crowded 
on Christmas morning when Dr. Parker preached an 
eloquent sermon from the words “his star” (Matt. ii. 2), 
and at the close of his discourse sent a series of messages 
from his pulpit, addressed respectively to the Sovereign, to 
the Dean of Perersorovcn, to Mr. Guiapstong, to Mr. 
Batrour, to Mr. Parne tt, to “ Ecclesiastical Scotland,” to 
“religious editors,” and to “ his” (Dr. Parker’s) “ brother 
“ ministers.” Each of these messages is interesting as 
containing an indication of Dr. ParKer’s views upon sub- 
jects which do not arise directly out of Matt. ii. 2, and on 
which, therefore, his congregation might otherwise have 
gone away uninformed. For instance, the preacher, 
after invoking the Divine blessing on Her Mavesty, asks, 
“Why do you not recognize your Nonconformist subjects, 
“and openly express your opinion that their long-continued 
“and splendid service entitles them to every recognition 
“ due to sound conviction, heroic fortitude, and patriotism 
“which has survived the bitterest religions persecution ?” 
Why, in other words, does not ‘your Masesty give your 
faithful Dr. Parker and his Nonconformist friends an 
aivertisement gratis ! We trust that it will occur to nobody 
tosuggest the reply that the long-continued and splendid 
services of Dr. Parker and his Nonconformist friends seem 
at present to be so well assured of having their claims to 
recognition kept modestly before the world that it hardly 
seems worth the while of the Sovereign to assist. Even 
under a Republic we can imagine this work continuing to 
‘be punctually performed—at any rate during Dr. ParxKer’s 
lifetime. 

It will be gratifying, no doubt, to the Dean of Perer- 
BOROUGH to learn that “his glorious deliverance on the 
“ subject of Church unity” has filled the minister of the 
City Temple, not only with delight, but with a “holy 
“delight ” (a pleonastic adjective, since the delight of a 
holy man must always, we presume, be a holy delight) ; 
while Mr. GuapstovE will have abundant food for reflection 
in the compliment that “ his character is greater even than 
“his genius.” But if Dr. Parker had wanted to send 
Mr. GiapsTone a really handsome Christmas card, he 
should have added that even the statesman’s genius does 
not increase at a greater rate with advancing years than 
does his character. To Mr. Batrour the preacher ad- 
dressed the pious wish “The good Lorp have mercy upon 
“you!” but added that, “ personally and academically, I am 
“proud of you.” We are glad, of course, to hear that, 

th in his own person and in the character of an academy, 
Dr. Parker is proud of the Cuer Secretary, and we can 
excuse him for “hating Mr. Batrour’s Irish policy with his 
“whole heart,” as “resentful, narrow, sceptical, and self- 
“ defeating.” Religious editors are thanked for “the most 
“generous service man ever rendered to man, but are 
“warned to beware lest in unguarded moments ye bite and 
“devour one another.” We shrink from suggesting the 

vious precaution against this strange propensity of the 
religious editor, and will content ourselves with referring 
to the Order in Council of last June. The card to 
“brother ministers ” contains, however, the gem of the col- 
lection. “How magnificently,” says Dr. Parker, “ the 
“ press and the pulpit might co-operate!” He does not say 
which particular columns of the press he refers to; but as 
regards one portion of the newspaper sheet the co-operation 
18 magnificent already. But to hear Dr. Parker sug- 
gesting it as a new idea! That beats everything. “Our 
“ tale is done, there is no more to say.” 


THE BANSTEAD COMMONS CASE. 


se Saturday the Court of Appeal delivered a judg- 
ment which will hold by no means the least important 
place in the series of modern decisions on rights of common. 
The Banstead case will not be a landmark of the first 
magnitude, like the Epping Forest case; there cannot be 
another such decisive battle again, not even if some day 
there should be a battle royal between the Duchy of 
Cornwall and one or more of the great landowners who 
hold the “Commons of Devon” adjacent to Dartmoor. 
Great victories of principle are gained once for all. But 
much may long remain to be done for consolidating and 
assuring the fruits of victory ; and it is on an achievement of 
this kind that the commoners of Banstead are to be con- 
gratulated. Some twenty-five years ago those who cared 
for the preservation of open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
London and other great towns began what then seemed 
an arduous and doubtful fight to reverse the bias impressed 
on our judiciary law by three centuries of dogmatism, and 
on our legislation by a century of benevolent (and for 
a time really beneficent) economics. Rights of common 
were archaic, scattered, and obscure. They were an abomi- 
nation to the modern scientific farmer, and foolishness to the 
modern practical lawyer; they were in the hands of the 
ignorant and the weak, and in constant danger of being 
defeated and extinguished in detail. Yet the cause 
found undaunted champions against all these odds, and when 
it came to the proof of legal argument and decisions, the 
commoners prevailed all along the line. Their successes 
were many and brilliant—in the case of Epping Forest 
complete and crowning beyond all expectation—and 
their failures insignificant. From Plumstead to Epping, 
from Epping to Berkhamstead, from Berkhamstead 
to Banstead, London is girdled with trophies of the 
Commons Preservation movement. The Courts have 
quietly corrected their former bias, and Parliament has 
openly reversed the policy of the Inclosure Acts. It goes 
without saying that the main purpose of the movement 
was and is quite different from any purpose for which rights 
of common originally existed, or were supposed to exist by 
any one down to recent times. There is nothing whatever 
to conceal or extenuate about this. Many, perhaps most, 
of the things worth preserving in England which we still 
have with us have been preserved by some such happy 
accident of old means being available for novel ends. 

Nowadays, then, the quest of commoners’ rights is a pur- 
suit rather than a battle. In this Banstead case the party 
of encroachment has made a sort of retreating stand, and 
has been signally defeated. It has always been allowed 
that, where and so long as rights of common existed, it was 
the duty of the lord, even with the right of inclosure or 
“approvement” conferred by the Statute of Merton, 
to leave sufficient pasture for the commoners. But it 
was a moot point how the sufficiency of common 
should be ascertained. This point has now presented 
itself for decision, and been taken up to the Court of 
Appeal. It was contended on the lord’s behalf that a 
commoner is entitled only to so much pasture as is enough 
for the average number of sheep actually put on the common 
from his holding in modern times. On the other hand, the 
owners of tenements entitled to common contended that the 
question was not how many sheep a given tenement 
actually maintained in a given year, or an average of years, 
but how many it was capable of maintaining during the 
winter and turning out in the summer. Mr. Justice 
Srrriine and the Court of Appeal have held that the latter 
view is the right one, and that the test of sufficient 
common must be the same whether it is applied as between 
the lord and any individual commoner in respect of his 
particular holding, or as between the lord and the whole 
body of commoners in their collective interest. The right 
of common belongs to the land, not to the variable number 
of sheep which the tenant happens to keep on the land 
from time to time. Both on principle and on the weight of 
authority this is declared to be the law ; and whatever is 
inconsistent with it in one or two modern decisions is over- 
ruled. 

An especially tempting way of resisting the exercise of 
ancient rights of common, or concocting evidence against 
them, is thus removed. It can no longer be objected with 
any plausibility that the right of an existing owner is cut 
short because he, or some of his predecessors, did not use it 
to the full extent. Minor deductions from the principle 
may yet require to be judicially worked out, but the prin- 
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ciple is established, unless, indeed, the House of Lords shall 
be of a different opinion ; but this, we conceive, is not likely, 
for a few years ago the House actually invented, in the case 
of certain oysters at Saltash, a new method of claiming 
quasi-public rights. In the present case it was only neces- 

to reaflirm the oldest and best authorities on the 
subject. The Court of Appeal has done herein a thoroughly 
good piece of work. 


THE AFFRAY AT YAKOUTSK. 


Ngee fuller details just received of the terrible affray 
between Russian soldiers and Siberian exiles at 
Yakoutsk appears to afford substantial confirmation of the 
almost incredible story first published some weeks ago. 
Allowance ought, no doubt, still to be made for a certain 
amount of exaggeration, The suggestion, for instance, 
that the incident was planned on the part of the authori- 
ties is probably unfounded. That the soldiers had their 
guns already loaded, cartridges having been served out to 
them the previous evening, in itself proves little or nothing, 
and the statement that they had been previously informed 
that “they would have to fire upon the exiles” is pos- 
sibly only the distorted version of a warning given to them 
that such an emergency might conceivably arise. The pro- 
bability is that the attitude of the exiles was regarded with 
apprehension by the authorities, and that both parties 
were in that mood in which a sudden access of panic on 
either side might easily precipitate such a catastrophe as 
actually occurred. The situation was in itself one of a 
wholly exceptional kind ; for it is only in Siberia that a 
guard of soldiers and police could be found in charge 
of a body of some thirty prisoners armed with revolvers. 
The theory that the affray arose out of a wilful mis- 
understanding on the part of the former is scarcely ten- 
able. It is at least equally probable that the soldiers in- 
terpreted the refusal of the exiles, however innocent it 
may have been in intent, as an overt act of mutiny; that 
their acts of violence—the striking of the prisoners with 
the butts of their rifles, and so forth—were intended to 
overawe the mutineers; that the shots thereupon fired 
“again and again ”—from which side it is not stated—may 
have been, some of them at any rate, revolver shots ; and 
that, when matters reached this stage, panic broke out. 
Even from their own account it is clear that the prisoners 
did not tamely submit to attack. Some of them, at all 
events, seem to have used their revolvers freely ; and the 
impression—deplorable enough, if less dreadful than the 
first account suggested—-which we gather from the whole 
affair is, that both the prisoners and the custodians were 
possessed with the panic-born idea that each was executing 
a deliberately concocted plan of attack upon the other. 

Far worse, to our thinking, than the affray itself— 
a misadventure which, however fatal its consequences, 
might have occurred anywhere—is the cold-blooded official 
barbarity of its sequel. This is purely Russian in cha- 
racter, and could have happened nowhere save in a 
country where men are condemned to a punishment 
almost worse than death by “ administrative order,” and 
where judicial investigation is the merest phrase. It is 
impossible to regard the court-martial held on this case 
as anything but a purely formal preliminary to the 
infliction of punishments already determined on. We 
lay no particular stress on its procedure, which was of a 
well-known order—the trial being held in private, and the 
prisoners being neither allowed the benefit of counsel nor 
permitted to see copies of the indictment against them. 
All this is in the regular Russian way; but, even with 
these precautions against enabling the accused to get a fair 
hearing for their own account of matters, we find it difficult 
to believe that the authorities could have failed to get at 
the real truth ; and if, therefore, as seems by far the most 
probable hypothesis, the collision between the exiles and 
the soldiers was the mere accidental product of panic, we 
can hardly doubt but that that fact must have come out 
quite clearly in the course even of a one-sided investigation. 
The fact that only one policeman was killed (who, more- 
over, protested before dying his belief that he had been 
accidentally shot by the soldiers), while six of the prisoners 
were left dead, and nine others were more or less seriously 
wounded, is in itself pretty clear evidence that there was at 
least no premeditated attack on the guards. Thirty men 
firing revolvers at a preconcerted signal would assuredly give 
a better account of their adversaries than that. There 


seems, in short, to be no possibility of escaping the conclusion 
that the shockingly severe sentences passed on the surviving 
exiles were simply inflicted in order to put a good face on a 
police blunder. Authority in Siberia could not afford to 
admit that a mistake had been made. It might have been 
more than Governor OsTasHENE’s place was worth to have 
done so. And so three more had to be condemned to death 
—one of them so badly wounded that his bed had to serve 
him, so to speak, for a “drop”—and some fifteen others 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, in order to make 
matters straight. 


THE YEAR. 


HAS had a history which may either be told at 

I 889 length or cut very short. It has consisted, for the 
most part, of small things which may be the beginnings of others 
of great importance, but were not of very striking interest in 
themselves. In America one government has disappeared, for a 
time certainly, and not improbably for ever; but in the rest of 
the world nations stand much where they did, their relative 
power unchanged, and their rivalries neither pacified nor ad- 
vanced towards settlement. For this country the year has been, 
on the whole, one of —— and, in politics, of small useful 
things. The strikes, which have been numerous in the last six 
months, may be said to form an exception. They may check the 
revival of prosperity and turn out to have had important political 
consequences. As yet, however, they have not visibly delayed 
the improvement in trade, and their political influence is still 
problematical. On a survey of the whole year, nothing will be 
seen to have excited such general or intense interest as a debate 
which raged during a time in summer on the question whether a 
lady, who probably administered arsenic to her sickly husband, 
killed him therewith if she did give it. Next in popular estima- 
tion to this was the very theatrical discovery that a person who 
had long been an active Irish Nationalist and patriot had, in 
pursuit of a quarrel with other Nationalists and patriots, foisted 
on the Times newspaper forgeries which he meant to have a 
ruinous effect on his former associates. The Maybrick case and 
the detection, followed by the suicide, of Mr. Pigott have been 
certainly the most important, but quite as certainly the most noisy, 
of the events of the year. 

Our domestic political history has consisted mainly of speeches, 
in which leaders of all parties (we can no longer, as we once 
could, say both) have recapitulated the ments for their own 
sides—or have indicated what they believe will be the course 
which will lead to victory. The Unionist alliance has remained 
unbroken, and has borne fruit in useful legislation, and the even 
more useful steady application of the law in Ireland. On this 
side the speakers have had a definite policy, an absolutely clear 
and intelligible position to defend. The Opposition has been less 
fortunate. It has, by its own confession, no policy—unless it be 
one to assert that the present Ministry must be upset in order to 
make room for another of uncertain constitution, which will do 
something indefinite in Ireland as a preliminary to other things 
elsewhere. This proposition it has, indeed, reasserted in season and 
out of season, with what effect on the constituencies it is impos- 
sible to say while we stand so far from a general election which 
may be fought on as yet unforeseen issues. It is impossible to 
tell the history of such a conflict as this, or do more than roughly 
estimate its results up to the present. On the whole, it seems 
most credible that the Unionist alliance remains where it did, 
and that the Opposition is in a process of ferment. What the 
things to be done after the settlement of Ireland are, whether 
some of them ought not to be promoted to a front place, who 
ought to do them, and what will happen when the Separatists 
can no longer secure an appearance of coherence by standing 
with their hopes and rivalries in their pockets behind Mr. 
Gladstone, these are the real political questions of the day as far 
as the Opposition is paved 1 but they obviously do not depend 
on matters of fact, which are material for narrative, but om 
deduction from speeches or personal character which is material 
for argument and demonstration. 

The existence of this ferment in the Opposition side may be 
confidently deduced from the history of the Session. A few 
sentences can give the net result of the Ministry's labours between 
the 21st of February, when Parliament met, and the 31st 
August, when it broke up. Lord George Hamilton 
through his Naval Defence Bill in the earlier portion of the 
Session. The measure was almost ludicrously small, when com- 

with what naval critics had for months been declaring to 
be absolutely necessary. And yet it was received by naval 
authorities as a and sufficient measure. It was far lange 
than the dwindling remnant of the Manchester school or 
—- fanatics of the new Peace party, which caricatures Mr. 

bden’s follies, thought tolerable—but from them there was 20 
formidable opposition to be feared. The regular Opposition was 
in a difficulty. Additions to the navy had always been popular, 
and in this case there was a practically universal belief that they 
were exceptionally necessary. The Opposition could not. there- 
fore attack the object of the Bill. It was consequently driven t0 
criticize its form. Lord George Hamilton asked Parliament 
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vote 21,500,000/., to be spent on building or repairing ships and 
in providing guns, during a term of seven years. A great effort 
was made to simulate a belief that a subtle attempt lay concealed 
in this to limit the power of the House of Commons, and there 
was a great show of desire to defend our ancient Constitution. 
But the House was not to be persuaded that it was in danger of 
chains, and the country displayed the most absolute indifference 
to the risk that the power of a majority to cut down the defences 
from popularity-hunting motives should be diminished. There 
was even a pretty general expression of opinion that any diminu- 
tion of that power would be an excellent thing. The opposition 
to the Bill was therefore necessarily hollow, and it passed un- 
altered. The Scotch Local Government and University Bills 

in the midst of the Session, not quickly, but easily, and 
almost unperceived. The first gave Scotland the benefit of 
County Councils adjusted to Scotch conditions, and organized 
according to Scotch ideas. The second provided a machinery 
for the government of Scotch Universities, such as Scotchmen 
have persuaded themselves is necessary. Looked at as part of 
the general history of the year, the course of these Bills is 
mainly valuable for the evidence it affords of the entire 
superfluity of a local Parliament for purposes of business. It the 
Scotch had discussed them in a legislative assembly of their own, 
they could not have had the handling of them to themselves more 
entirely. Nobody supposed that Scotchmen would do other than 
treat business as business, and do their best for their country’s 
affairs. ‘They were, therefore, left to attend to them themselves ; 
and it cannot be said that the general interest of the nation 
suffered in any way. The conclusion that when Irishmen will 
look upon Irish affairs as business, and not as weapons to be used 
against the Union, they also will be left to deal with them alone 
is easy to draw. 

Naval defence and Scotch business gave the Opposition little 
chance. Its opportunity, however, came in July, when the Royal 
Grants Bill was introduced. In July Mr. Smith had to ask the 
Commons to provide a dowry for the Princess Louise of Wales on 
her marriage to the Duke of Fife. The Ministry combined with 
this a request for the means to provide the eldest son of the 
Prince with an establishment. This motion immediately aroused 
the Opposition, and gave Mr. Labouchere an opportunity of 
showing that the Radical party within the Separatist party, 
which he had organized at the beginning of the Session, was not 
a mere figure of speech. As the Ministry was anxious that Par- 
liamentary resistance to the grant should be as little discreditable 
tothe House as the Opposition would permit, it made a conces- 
sion which it might well have refused to make. It a a 
Committee to examine into the whole question of the Royal 
Grants, and undertook to stand by its finding. If the Ministry 
had had to deal with Mr. Gladstone only, it is probable that this 
would have been enough, and that the grant would have met no 
further opposition, except from the handful of members who 
think that Liberal principles and rudeness to the Queen are con- 
vertible terms. But the result showed that whoever deals with 
the Separatist party has to deal with much more than Mr. Glad- 
stone now. He, indeed, did not hamper the Ministry, but 
accepted the Committee and submitted to its decisions. The 
Radicals, under Mr. Labouchere’s guidance, took a very different 
course. They endeavoured to foist into the reference to the Com- 
mittee an order to make an inquisitorial examination of the 
Queen’s private affairs; then they made an attack on the compo- 
sition of the Committee ; then they resisted its recommendation, 
which was that a sum of 34,000/.—reduced, for no very obvious 
treason, from 40,000/.—should be made to the Prince of Wales 
for the establishment of his family. ‘This course was taken inde- 
pendently of, or in opposition to, Mr. Gladstone, who supported 
the Ministry, It none the less secured the approval of, on various 
occasions, from 116 to 134 members of the Separatist party, who 
must be held to have shown a distinct inclination to act indepen- 
dently of their revered leader. During the last stage of the 
Grants Bill a further division took place in the party. Mr, 
Labouchere and Mr. Morley both decided to oppose the recogni- 
tion by the House of Commons of the Queen's right to demand 
grants for her grandchildren ; but they could not decide to do so 
together. First Mr. Labouchere did it, and Mr. Morley did not 
vote for him, on the 26th of July. Then Mr. Morley did it, and 
Mr, Labouchere’s party did vote for him, on the 29th of July. 
The difference in numbers of the minority on these occasions was 
exactly 17 in favour of Mr. Morley. In all these things the 

of Sir W. V. Harcourt was not remarkable. But he also 

an opportunity later on. At the very close of the Session 
the Ministry decided on a step which, if abstract right and legal 
claims were all that a Ministry were bound to consider, would 
have been more than justified. It resolved to pass a Bill to 
enable the clergy of the Established Church in Wales to recover 
eir tithes in the County Courts. But a Ministry has other 

lings to consider, and among them are the determination of 
Liberals to make the utmost use they can of sectarian hatred of 
the Church of England, and the belief of some members of the 
ch that they can in some mysterious way serve its cause by 

ing an amazingly tender regard for its implacable enemies. 
tween the two an opposition was organized against the Bill, 
Which first compelled the Ministry to modify it, and then to give 
it up. In these transactions Sir William Harcourt was very 
Conspicuous. The end of the Session, therefore, if it left the 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists 


stone over his own party shaken, and showed that there were 
e possible candidates for his succession. 

The direct share which Irish affairs had in the business of the 
Session was not considerable. Compared with what it has had in 
recent years, that share was insignificant indeed. A few industrial 
Bills were carried after an opposition which came mainly from a 
section of the English Radicals. Of what are commonly under- 
stood by Irish debates there were very few. As a matter of 
course, the whole relation of Ireland to the Union was gone over in 
the course of the debate on the Address. Almost as a matter of 
course, too, Mr. O’Brien and kindred spirits succeeded in so 
persuading the House of Commons that their personal comfort is a 
matter of importance as to secure a whole debate to themselves 
on the outrageous conduct of the police which first arrests them 
and then will not allow them to be rescued. The most Irish 
demonstration which diversified the Session arose out of proceed- 
ings before the Special Commission. It would obviously be 
impossible to give here an account of the proceedings them- 
selves. In the first place, they are in mere point of length more 
bulky than the evidence collected about the Irish massacre 
of 1641. In the second place, they are not yet finished. The 
Commission have heard the evidence and the advocates. They 
have yet, however, to give their finding. Still, it would be an 
affectation to treat the most notorious of the incidents of the 
inquiry as a matter which lies beyond the reach of their com- 
ment. The events of what may be called the Pigott week stand 
apart from the rest of the history of the Commission. The story 
which was unfolded before the Commission between the 16th and 
the 23rd February was indeed a remarkable one, and it led to pro- 
ceedings only less remarkable than itself. Under the strain of a 
cross-examination which hardly needed to be skilful in order to 
be effective, it was discovered that this person had for once in 
his life told the strict truth when he said that his evidence would 
damage the side which called him as a witness. Ile was soon 
forced to confess, what indeed had long been no secret, that he 
was one of the most disreputable of mankind ; that he had been 
a dishonest adventurer while he was still a Nationalist editor, and 
that he had become a forger when he supplied the Times with 
what purported to be damaging letters written by Mr. Parnell 
and others. The cross-examination of Pigott left no doubt what- 
ever that the actual documents handed to the Times were the 
fruit of Mr. Pigott’s imagination, if not his memory, and that the 
newspaper had no guarantee for them except the forger’s word. 
This discovery had hardly been made before Mr. Pigott, under 
the influence apparently of the common delusion that there is no 
extradition treaty with Spain, fled to that country, and on learn- 
ing that it was a delusion, shot himself in an hotel in Madrid. 
On the eve of his departure, Mr. Labouchere showed so much 
confidence in his honesty as to accept a confession from him. It 
was only natural that the Parnellite party should make the most 
of the fraud perpetrated on the Times by this countryman and 
ex-ally of their own. They endeavoured, and their English 
friends endeavoured with them, to represent that the whole refer- 
ence to the Special Commission had broken down with the Times’ 
letters, and an opportunity of stating that theory in the House of 
Commons was provided in the shape of an attack on Sir Richard 
Webster, the Attorney-General, for his professional conduct of 
the case. Sir Richard Webster vindicated himself in the House 
of Commons on the 22nd March, and his vindication was subse- 
quently endorsed by the most competent of all judges—both 
branches of the legal profession. In the country Separatist 
speakers continued for some time to assert on every available 
occasion that with the discovery of the Pigott forgeries the whole 
case against the Nationalist members had broken down. But the 
inquiry went on, and in the face of what it revealed these asser- 
tions gradually died down. Mr. Parnell did at last withdraw 
from before the Commission with the intention, as he avowed, 
of showing that he had ceased to be interested in the inquiry. 
But the withdrawal did not convince the country that this con- 
tention was well founded. Others are to judge when the defen- 
dant ceases to be interested in legal proceedings, and in this case 
the competent authority has yet to decide. 

Ireland itself has been in the condition it usually is in under 
an Administration resolved to enforce the law—in a state of 
uiet, varied by sporadic outbreaks of crime. The murder of 
} ae Pe Martin at Gweedore on the 3rd of February, while 
serving a warrant on, Father McFadden, was a characteristic 
incident of Irish agitation. It was characteristic, too, that it 
should have been quoted during the debate on the Address in the . 
House of Commons as one of the many offences of a Government 
which does not save its officers from violence by habitual sur- 
render to opposition. In this case, however, direct responsibility 
was brought home to the persons who were betrayed by the 
prospect of immunity into the error of beating a policeman to 
og In October the Government added to the offence of not 
providing an overwhelming force to execute its orders by securing 
convictions, on confession, for manslaughter against fifteen of the 
poor men whom it did not overcome soon enough for ee gre 
At the same time, Father McFadden, who had remained indoors 
while the mob was cudgelling Inspector Martin to death on his 
doorstep, was sent to prison for resisting arrest. The Gweedore 
crime and its consequences are the type of what has been happen- 
ing all through Ireland throughout the year. The Government 
has not always been able to secure immediate obedience to the 


Where it found it, most undoubtedly left the power of Mr. Glad- 


law; but it has not allowed resistance to be apna ( success- . 
ful. In no case has the Plan of Campaign been carried through, 
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and in some it has distinctly failed. A recognition, if not of the 
victory of the Government, at least of the inability of the old 
organizations to defeat it, was given by the formation in July 
of a new Tenants’ League. This body has not as yet done 
more than impose a tax on the patriot rank and file for the 
benefit of the patriot staff. How far this source of revenue 
will make hy the painful deficiency of supplies from the 
United States—which have discovered by the help of Dr. 
Cronin that Irish methods emigrate with the Irish—remains 
to be seen. The resolution of the Government has been further 
recognized by a notable diminution of activity on the part 
of the English Separatists on Irish soil. None of them have 
shown the slightest desire to share the imprisonment of Mr. 
Conybeare, and its disagreeable though exceptional incidents. 
So low has the level of English Separatist activity on Irish soil 
sunk that even Mr. Shaw Lefevre has been recognized as a com- 
paratively dangerous man. 

Since the middle of August the Irish and other questions have 
been much obscured in England by the more immediate im- 
portance of the strikes, which began in that month, and have 
gone on, by a process of descent, from one trade to another to the 
end of the year. It is not as yet possible to estimate the exact 
nature and the importance of these movements. A strike may 
obviously be more than a pure trade dispute. It may be an 
attempt on the part of the workmen to carry out political and 
social ideas preached to them by some of their leaders. Under 
which head the strikes of the last five months are to be ranked 
we cannot as yet say with certainty. An approximately accurate 
estimate of their character can only be hoped for by careful dis- 
crimination between them. The strikes have been numerous— 
indeed almost universal—and a very large proportion of them 
have been trade disputes, pure and simple—attempts to secure 
better pay or shorter hours. These are the natural consequences 
of the improvement m trade, of the desire of the men to share in 
that improvement, and the by no means intelligent reluctance of 
the employers to grant cheerfully and at once what experience 
should have taught them they must, under prevailing conditions 
of trade, ultimately concede. The history of such disputes would 
be a twenty-times-told tale. But one series of the strikes—nearly 
all confined to London—has had a distinct character of its own. 
The line began with the Dockers’ strike in August, and has gone 
on to the Gas-workers’ strike of December. In these cases there 
has been either an attempt to extort increase of pay from 
“Capital,” by the combined action of “ Labour ”—many trades 
joining to back up one—or an attempt to impose conditions of 
work on employers where no dispute as to pay or hours of work 
existed. These movements, too, have met with no small amount 
of effusive, but not less effectual, sympathy from active knots of 
whole or half politicians. 

The Dockers’ strike had the appearance when it started of being 
a mere trade dispute. Whether it was more than an appearance 
was very doubtful; for no sooner had the movement begun than 
an organization was found ready to turn it into something very 
different, and it may be supposed without rashness that that which 
profited so promptly by the strike had helped to produce it. If 
the movement was the beginning of the execution of a settled 
scheme, it is not to be denied that the choice of a starting-point 
was made with judgment. The Dockers were notoriously a 
miserably paid body of casual labourers, inflicted by all the 
miseries and defects commonly found in men whose work and pay 
are alike small and irregular. When it was heard that they had 
struck for a penny more an hour and more fixity of engagements, 
there was a general feeling that they were making a reasonable 
demand. The unwillingness of the Dock Directors to make con- 
cessions was thought somewhat harsh, and their plea that the 
capital invested in the Docks did not make a return which justi- 
fied an increase of expenses was held to be discredited by the fact 
that much of this capital had been invested in an unbusinesslike 
manner, and ought properly to be considered lost. The strike, 
therefore, started in the midst of real, though not at first active, 
sympathy with the Dockers and a marked absence of sympathy 
with the Dock Companies. These last naturally, however, 
sympathized with themselves, and did their best to make a 
fight. Under ordinary circumstances the struggle would have 
gone on to the usual end of surrender or compromise. But the 
circumstances soon became other than ordinary. A strike com- 
mittee, of which the character could be judged by the presence 
on it of well-known Socialists, was eet if it was not anterior 
to the strike. The men grew angry. Picketing was carried to 
the length of intimidation. Mr. Matthews declared in the House 
of Commons that there was no proof of the existence of 
“ organized intimidation.” What degree of threatening and 
violence the Home Secretary considered would amount to this he 
did not explain, but unofficial people were of opinion that when 
noisy mobs beset dock gates cal caitig stations, when workmen 
who had accepted the Company’s terms were attacked and 
beaten, there was both organization and intimidation. Very soon 
the strike was complicated by something much newer than this 
not uncommon feature of such movements. In September, London 
was introduced for the first time to what was called a strike out 
of assay Great numbers of other workmen, some engaged 
on the river, others not, went on strike, not, as they asserted, to 
ee anything for themselves, but by hampering the industry of 

ndon to put pressure on the Dock Directors, and bring public 
opinion to bear to make them yield. The fact that the weather 
was fine and work everywhere relaxed by the holiday season, 


novelty, and the mere influence of fashion had undoubtedly all 
some share in forwarding this demonstration. But there were 
other causes of a more serious nature which must be allowed for 
in estimating its character. The language used and the things 
done were — that what are called Socialistic ideas have 
spread widely among the working classes. The leaders talked 
and the men acted under the influence of an obvious belief that 
“labour” is ina natural state of antagonism to the rest of the 
community, and can extort whatever terms it pleases, without 
any fear that the loss it may inflict on others will recoil on itself, 
The words used were often in excess of the things done. An 
attempt, for instance, to bring about a “general strike,” a com- 
_ stoppage of all work in London, met with instant failure. 
ut the spirit which was inspiring many of the workmen was 
undeniable, and its existence is a fact of gravity. To a 
large extent the Socialist leaders of the Dock strike were en- 
couraged by the active sympathy of persons not belonging in 
any way to their own class. e shipowners of London showed 
a very selfish disposition to make the most they could out of the 
difficulties of the Dock Companies. Some wharfingers kept them 
in countenance, and the alliance of Dock Labourers, Lightermen, 
Stevedores, and Coal-Porters was egged on by men of business 
who would not look beyond the immediate advant to be 
obtained by compelling the Companies to surrender. The purely 
voluntary help given to the strike was also considerable. Money 
was freely contributed, principally from the Colonies. In 
London a so-called Committee of Conciliation, of which Cardinal 
Manning, the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Sydney Buxton were the 
best known members, was formed to promote a settlement. The 
Dock strikers’ leaders were very busy with these gentlemen, and 
a great deal of negotiation, which, in fact, meant threateni 
direct and indirect, went on with the Directors. After a mee 
of conflict a modified victory was gained by this combination of 
labour, Socialism, self-seeking, and emotional sympathy. A first 
compromise by which the Directors agreed to raise the pay of the 
Dockers and accept their stipulations as to terms of engagement 
after the 1st of January fell through. But, after another week 
of conflict, an agreement was come to on the understanding that 
the date for the rise in wages was to be the 4th of November. 
With this the Dockers’ strike was held to have come to an end. 
As might have been expected, the movement did not end here. 
The possession of funds, of a weapon which seemed irresistible, 
and the enjoyment of public sympathy, naturally induced the 
Dock Strike Committee to go on. In the docks themselves there 
were several weeks of uncertainty. The strikers, who had formed 
a Union, refused to work with the “blacklegs”—the men taken 
on during the strike—although they had bound themselves to do so 
by the terms of their agreement with the Directors. To a large 
extent they succeeded in either securing their expulsion or forcing 
them to come into the Union, It seemed repeatedly likely that 
the conflict would begin again. Although a general cessation of 
work was avoided, there were several minor quarrels. The 
lightermen—a privileged body defended by a charter—who had 
first struck out of sympathy, then struck for themselves. By the 
help of the same Committee of Conciliation they were able to ex- 
tort astonishingly good terms. All the strikes were not equally 
successful. At Silvertown the employers defied coercion, and 
beat the strike completely, partly by removing a portion of their 
works to Paris. But the disposition to strike increased, and with 
its increase came growing activity on the part of those commit- 
tees and “executives” of Unions which have the direction of 
these movements. They have been frequently at variance with 
one another, and have expressed their mutual dislike and dis- 
trust, not only by language of great violence, but by actual 
fisticuffs. Still, they have all been ready to act against the 
employer. The determination to make the Unions an indepen- 
dent power has at last culminated in a struggle, which is still 
ing on. While the Dock strike was in progress, the South 
Hretropolitan Gas Company introduced a system of agreement 
with its men by which a bonus or fixed share in the profits 
was to be given to those of the hands who would sign a con- 
tract to work for a year, a period which was afterwards re- 
duced. At the time it was generally thought that this was 
qjually politic for the Company and advantageous for the men. 
The Gas-Workers’ Union saw in it an attack on themselves, and 
resolved to bring about a strike in order to force the Company, 
not only to rescind its agreement, but to dismiss the workmen 
who had signed it. The Company, encouraged by the success of 
resistance to similar dictation at Manchester and Salford, stood 
out. As it was, though not till after some appearance of reluct- 
ance, properly protected by the police, it was able to contend on 
equal terms with its assailants. No difficulty was found in 
securing men to replace the strikers; and the Union has, so far, 
been completely beaten. But the end has not come yet. In this 
case, too, we are still threatened with a strike from sympathy. 
The coal-porters threaten to stop the delivery of coal to the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, What is still more serious, 
the gas-workers on the north side of the Thames have begun to 
talk of going out unless the South Metropolitan Company sur- 
renders to the Union. Whatever the exact value of these threats 
may be as indications of what coal-porters and gas-workers cam 
do, there can be no doubt of their importance as indications of 
the spirit which now largely prevails among the working-men. 
It is plain that those who talk in this way are prepared to appear 
absolutely reckless as to what damage they may inflict on the 
community. 
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The British colonies have not been wholly free from. difficulties. 
Canada has still to complain that the Fishery Question is un- 
settled, and that her big neighbour is guilty of high-handed_pro- 
ceedings towards her. During the summer months a United 
iis Reveane boat called the Rush made several captures of 
British Columbian sealing-vessels in Behring Straits. These 
captures were justified by an exceedingly disputable claim of 
sovereignty over the seas between Alaska and the eastern end of 
Siberia. But, though England has protested against what she 
maintains to be an unfounded pretension, she has not gone be- 
yond protests; and they have, as a matter of course, produced no 
effect. The vessels taken have in all cases been brought back by 
the crews to English ports, as the American officer uniformly, 
and probably deliberately, omitted to put a sufficient force on 

to hold them. The validity of the captures has, therefore, 
mever been affirmed by an American Admiralty Court, and it is 
doubtful whether it would be. In its present state the dispute is 
-a natural cause of irritation to Canada. There is no sign of a 
desire on the part of the United States Government to come to a 
settlement. Indeed, the Fishery Question is likely soon to be- 
ome acute. The Administration of President Harrison has 
made no step towards a renewal of negotiations for a treaty ; and, 
as the modus vivendi arranged by Mr. Chamberlain is running out, 
the countries will revert to the condition of things established in 
1818, which has already repeatedly produced dissensions. 
In Australia there has been a revival of the desire to effect a 
y federation. Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, 
thas this time taken the lead. He declined to join the Premier of 
Victoria in an attempt to establish a purely military convention 
to enable the colonies to act together for their own defence, unless 
a common Administration for all of them was set up at the same 
time. As Federation is desired by the other colonies, his wish, 
though it has caused some surprise, is hardly in keeping with his 
policy of late years. The Australian colonies have, therefore, 
d to begin discussing how they are to turn their present 
limited Federal Council into something more closely resembling 
the Administration of the Dominion of Canada. 

Our African possessions are those which may be most con- 
fidently relied on to compel attention. The power to do so is 
not weakened by the uncertainty of the border between our 
colonial and our foreign relations in that continent. With both 
we have had trouble, beginning with Cape Town in the south, 
which is undoubtedly a colony, and ending with Egypt in the 
north, which, though nominally a foreign country in which we 
have interests of a complicated kind, is fast becoming a possession. 
In Cape Colony the Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, has found 
it impossible to continue in office in view of the fact that the 
Home Government would not _— with him that the natural 
destiny of every extension of British territory in South Africa 
isto come under the Cape. These extensions have been con- 
siderable. One great district on the mainland opposite Zanzibar, 
with a coast-line reaching from Vitu to Pemba, and an extension 
inland up to the Lake district, has been recognized as under 
British influence, and has been given to a Company organized on 
the model of the North Borneo Company. Tro. the south the 
great stretch of country known as Matabele Land, which lies to 
the north of the Transvaal, has been put under a similar Com- 
pany. In this region we have approached the renewal of an 
old conflict, and have come into sharp collision with one 
European rival who does us the honour to rely on our un- 
willingness to strike the weak. The English who have been 
attracted into the Transvaal are beginning to outnumber the 
Boers, and it seems not unlikely that there will be a conflict of 
races before long. Portugal in the meantime has openly advanced 
pretensions to put itself in our way. It has claimed to be 
sovereign over a belt of country stretching from its western 

ssions at Benguela to its eastern possessions at Mozambique. 
n Delagoa Bay—which it holds because England was weak 
enough to suppose that a foreign Governmént, called upon to act 
as arbitrator between it and Portugal, would decide fairly between 
a great Power, which had shown it would not resent -—, 
and a little Power, which might be bribed to be useful—our old 
ally has confiscated a railway built by English capital. Finally, 
‘one of its officers has, unless he is greatly misrepresented, com- 
mitted what is little short of an act of aggression. The activity of 
Mr. Consul Johnston has proved that the Shiré, which rises in 
Lake Nyassa and falls into the Zambesi, is navigable. It runs 
through a country occupied by English mission stations and 
» gare by English explorers. As we have refused to recognize 
the right of Portugal to shut the Zambesi, it is obvious that this 
Tiver opens to us a direct water-way to the Lake country. When 
this fact had been demonstrated by us its importance became 
lear to the Portuguese. They began to talk of reasserting 
vague claims to the Shiré Valley. A “scientific” expedition 
Was at once organized under the well-known Portuguese ex- 
plorer, Major Serpa Pinto, and that expedition has fired upon 
natives who had good reason to believe themselves under 
British protection. Whether that act will lead, as it should lead, 
to a thoroughgoing settlement of all claims in South-Eastern 
Africa, will depend on the firmness of Her Majesty's Ministers. 
As yet it has only led to an exchange of notes and a great deal 
of that fluent abuse of England which comes so naturally to 
most Continental journalists, and particularly to our good 
friends of France and our allies in the Peninsula. 
The affairs of Egypt are, in fact, a part of the same 


from a position of = yo from north to south in Eastern 
Africa, In Egypt itself the course of things has been, on the 
whole, favourable. English administration od been securing a 
tighter and tighter hold on the country, in spite of the fretful 
intriguing of France. When the organization of the country had 
advanced so far as to give some plausibility to the contention 
that England could now fulfil her conditional promise to retire, 
the Mahdi was good enough to send an army down the Nile 
under the well-known and generally successful Wad-el-N’jumi. 
In September, after not a little manceuvring, the Mahdi’s com- 
mander was compelled to give battle at Toski. His army was 
easily routed and he himself killed. The Mahdist attack on 
Egypt was beaten back; but the fact that there had been an 
attack was sufficient answer to those who thought that England 
could leave the country to its own resources. 

The fate which has overtaken a part of what was once an 

Egyptian dominion since it has been left to its own resources is 
too instructive. After the delays which were naturally caused 
by his deliberate choice of the longest and most difficult route— 
delays which, all must acknowledge, have enabled him to display 
the most creditable courage, tenacity, and managing faculty— 
Mr. Stanley has at last “relieved” Emin Pasha from his trying 
position at Wadelai. He has, that is to say, brought him out, not 
altogether to his liking, as it would seem. Emin Pasha is, there- 
fore, safe, though a fall has laid him prostrate for atime. But 
the province of Wadelai has gone to the Mahdi, and Mr. Stanley 
has left the slave-hunter Tippoo Tib behind him in a position of 
command in the Congo State. The details of the story are hardly 
yet fully known, the principal authorities for the present being 
Mr. Stanley’s necessarily fragmentary letters; but the result is 
painfully clear, and is precisely what we have stated—complete 
victory for the Mahdists in Wadelai and increased power for the 
slave-hunters in the Congo State. That in the course of last 
year and this Mr. Stanley struggled from the valley of the Congo 
y the Aruwhimi to the Albert Nyanza, leaving a camp behind 
him on the latter river, which came to a disastrous end with the 
loss of Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson; that he crossed and 
recrossed forests; that he found Wadelai in a state of rebellion 
against Emin and the Mahdists advancing; that he persuaded 
the German and forced some of his followers to come away— 
these leading facts we know. They prove, as has been already 
said, that fanaticism and slave-hunting have made themselves 
masters of the Lake country of Africa, and will advance from 
thence unless kept back by superior power. The Mahdists have 
not only expelled the white man, but have defeated the Abyssinians 
and killed their king. 

Abroad there has not been much of novelty or importance to 
note, except, as usual, in France. The revolution of last month 
in Brazil was so far of interest that it marked the introduction 
of the well-known South American anarchy into tle one State 
of the continent which has hitherto been free from it. The garri- 
son of Rio de Janeiro, which was discontented because it was not 
sufficiently consulted in political affairs, and also because it was 
threatened by an unwelcome change of quarters, revolted under 
a certain Marshal da Fonseca, and sent the Emperor Dom Pedro 
into exile with his family. No blow was struck ; the garrison of 
the capital and the squadron did all the work. A provisional 
Government has been established, which has hitherto taken care 
to control the despatch of news to Europe. All we know is that 
a form of government which must have been singularly decrepid 
fell before a military revolt of the most commonplace character, 
and we can only wait to see whether anarchy will follow from 
events which are calculated to produce little else. 

In Europe all the Great Powers, except France, have passed a 
tranquil year, on the whole. Russia has been perfectly quiet— 
undisturbed by the Nihilist murders or massacres of Jews, which 
alone diversify the affairs of a country in which government is in 
the hands of a very few, who render no public account of their 
stewardship. In Germany there have been strikes, which, how- 
ever, led to no disorder. The Emperor has paid, and received, 
visits ; he has at last entertained, among other guests, the Czar, 
whom he had called on before all his brother sovereigns. He 
has increased his army, and repeatedly declared his confidence 
that peace will endure. As much might be said of the sovereigns 
of Austria and Italy. The first of these rulers has been cruelly 
stricken by the sudden and violent death of his heir, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, early in the year, and has had to contend both in 
Hungary and Bohemia with those explosions of local patriotism 
which rage every now and then, till the Emperor tells them to 
stop, and is at once obeyed. Questions of some difficulty which 
might have been started by the death of the King of Holland 
from the stroke of apoplexy which prostrated him have been 
postponed by his recovery. 

The international relations of Europe have continued to be 
what they have been for years. There has been everywhere the 
same conti1.uous assertion of a desire to maintain peace, the same 
avowed confidence in its continuance, and the same active pre- 
paration for the war which ought not tocome if one half of this 
assertion and confidence is genuine. In ‘89 as in '86 and °87 
Central Europe has been banded to resist the possible combination of 
East and West. Once during May the profound national hatred and 
distrust which underlies all this diplomatic profession was revealed 
for a moment. An unfounded report that the German Emperor 
and his guest, the King of Italy, were about to visit Strasburg to- 
gether threw the French into a convulsion of rage, which was sf 
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was only authenticated by rumour, had been given up. Because of 
the influence they might have in breaking the uneasy peace of 
the Continent the obscure troubles of South-Eastern Europe have 
been anxiously watched. In Servia King Milan, after straining 
the constitution in order to get rid of his wife, presided at the 
beginning of the year over the making of a new one. When it 
appeared that he had brought about a settlement to his liking, he 
surprised Europe by abdicating, with the proviso that if his wife 
was allowed to return, he would return too. The Queen has 
returned, and seated herself at the gates of the Regents appointed 
by the King, but Milan has not come back. How this ignoble 
wrangle affects the really serious enene iP rivalry of Russia 
and Austria in Servia—is not clear. The Montenegrins, the paid 
dependents of Russia, are busy pushing into Servia, and will be 
ready, no doubt, when they are wanted, Bulgaria continues as 
before to be ruled by the resolute M. Stambouloff under the 
nominal authority of Prince Ferdinand. While that is the case 
there will be one Balkan State from which Russia has little 
to hope. The weakness and the vices of Turkish administration 
have borne their not uncommon fruits in Armenia and in Crete— 
the discontent of very badly governed subjects and the intrigues 
of adventurers. In Armenia the misconduct of the Kurds has, as 
of old, been great, and it has not been efficiently suppressed. In 
Crete there has been actual fighting—part of it rebellion, part 
faction fight. Here, also, the work of suppression has been 
but ill done by the Turks. Yet in neither case has the trouble 
led to what is meant to be the end of all troubles in Turkey, 
another attack on the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, another 
reopening cf the Eastern Question. 

A minor international question which made some noise in its 
day was ended in a fashion unprecedented in diplomatic history. 
The rivalries of England, Germany, and the United States in 
Samoa had brought ships of all three nations into the roadstead of 
Apia. Here they wert attacked on the 15th March by a hurricane 
which utterly wrecked the German and American squadrons, 
while H.M.S. Caliope steamed out to sea in the teeth of the gale. 
By this wind the Samoan question was blown away and nothing 
more has been heard of it. 

France,.as ever, stands apart from neighbouring States in the 
interest of its internal affairs. This year they have even certain 
originality as compared with other passages in French politics, for 
a revolutionary moyement has been beaten without actual fighting. 
In January, General Boulanger was returned for Paris against an 
advanced Republican by 245,236 votes to 162,875. This event, 
which took M. Floquet’s Ministry entirely by surprise, showed 
the Parliamentary Republicans that they were in serious danger— 
and they recognized the fact. It is not to be denied that they 
acted with sense and vigour. They took France tightly in hand, 
and France, as usual, obeyed. M. Floquet’s Ministry was upset. 
A new Cabinet was formed under M. Tirard, which possessed in 
M. Constans a Minister of the Interior who knew how elections 
should be conducted in France by a government in danger. The 
electoral law was modified, Serutin d'arrondissement replaced 
by Serutin de liste. A special Court was set up to try the General 
and his associates, MM. Rochefort and Dillon. The utmost was 
made of the fact that this is the centenary of the meeting of the 
States-General, and that a great exhibition which was relied on 
to bring money into France was to be opened in Paris. The result 
proved that the new Ministry had judged correctly what appeals 
to make, what measures to take. The General fled before his 
trial came on, first to Brussels, then to London. In his absence 
he was arraigned and condemned to imprisonment for life on the 
hardly concealed ground that he had attained to a popularity 
which made him dangerous. The Exhibition was a success. 
When in September the elections were held, it was found that 
gd management and good luck had served the Parliamentary 

publicans. The Exhibition, the undignified figure cut by the 
refugee General, and the unsparing rigour with which M. Con- 
stans used the whole power of the administration, combined to give 
them a majority of 151 in the new Chamber. Not much less than 
half the total votes given were given forthe Oppositions of one colour 
or the other, but as they were distributed the majority of Re- 

ublican members returned was great. The Boulangists secured 
ittle more than forty seats. Such a victory is not certainly very 
glorious. The Republicans are far less powerful than they were 
when Marshal McMahon was overthrown, and their enemies are 
as strong as they were in the last Chamber. Yet they have at 
least won for the time, and if it has been by the use of methods 
familiar to the old arbitrary Governments of France, their continued 
victory is not less probable on that account. 

The obituary of the year is long, and contains the names of 
three Englishmen of the first eminence. No one of his country- 
men was ignorant that Mr. John Bright, who died in March, was 
not only the representative of a once powerful school of politicians, 
a popular leader who enjoyed and exerted in a thoroughly unselfish 
way an immense moral influence, but the greatest orator of his 
time. Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, whose death occurred 
at the very end of the year, was equally beyond question the first 
of English theological scholars, and a very formidable defender 
of his faith. It would not be easy to state with equal precision 
the position of Mr. Robert Browning, who died at r close of the 
year a few days before the Bishop ; but he certainly left behind him 
no equal in general intellectual vigour, and not more than one 
superior—if even one—in the mastery of English verse, when his 
admirable genius was allowed to act unhampered by his eccentri- 
cities. Of less famous men of letters a long list have died within 


the year. Mr. Albery, the playwright ; Mr. Allingham, the poet ; 
Mr. S. C. Hall, a veteran who had outlived three generations ; Mr, 
Halliwell Phillipps, the distinguished Shakspearian scholar, a 
respectable worker in a field in which pedantry and folly have been 
found to be exceptionally easy ; Dr. Hueffer, a naturalized German, 
who was the best known of English musical critics; Mr. Ralston, 
who did more than any Englishman of his time to familiarize his 
countrymen with Russian literature; the Rev. J. G. Wood, the 
most widely read of the numerous body of popularizers of science ; 
Dr. C. Mackay, journalist, miscellaneous author, and song-writer; 
the Rev. Horatius Bonar, the hymn writer—all these were men 
of very various qualities and merits, but all of mark. Mr. Martin 
Tupper stands by himself as one who had enjoyed and outlived a 
most amazing, but not by any means inexplicable, popularity. 
Art has been more fortunate among English artists of repute. 
The only two whose deaths are to be noted were Messrs. Beverley 
and O'Connor, both practitioners of the difficult but ephemeral art 
of scene-painting. Mr. O'Connor had also earned much distinc- 
cion of a more durable form. The musical and theatrical world 
has lost Mme. Carlotta Patti, the less famous of two famous. 
sisters; Mme. Puzzi, a well-known figure in London society, and 
the best teacher of the true Italian method of singing (a former 
generation knew her as the Tosi); M. Naudin, the tenor, « 
veteran who had ranked high in a generation of admirable singers ; 
Mrs. Dallas, better known as Miss Glyn; and Mr. Carl Rosa, whe, 
though a German, struggled manfully to keep life in the tender 
plant which is called English opera. To these we trust that 
artistic sense of dignity will permit us to add the name of 
Hengler, of the circus which has afforded a pleasing spectacle to 
thousands to whom theatres and opera-houses are inaccessible ; 
and Harry Jupp, the cricketer. Scholarship and science have lost 
Dr. Kennedy, a great scholar and maker of scholars; Dr. Beal, 
the Orientalist ; Mr. Hennessy, the Celtic scholar; Mr. G. 
Vigfusson, an Icelander, who spent his life in explaining Scandi- 
navian history and letters to Englishmen ; and Professor Maguire. 
M. Chevreul, the French chemist, was probably best known at 
the time of his death as the one man who, having lived to see the 
centenary of the French Revolution, could yet remember the 
meeting of the States-General in 1789. No very famous name 
has disappeared from the active list of politicians and soldiers. 
Mr. Firth and M. Stoyanoff, the Bulgarian, were, indeed, known 
men, but they could not be included by any laxity of language in 
the first rank. Lords Eversley and Malmesbury and Sir W. 
Dunbar in this country ; Signors Cairoli and Mancini in Italy; 
Marshal Quesada in Spain; Count Peter Schuvaloff in Russia ; 
M. Saint-Hilaire, General Faidherbe, and Admiral Jaurés in 
France ; and Mr. Jefferson Davis in the United States were all 
men who had outlived their period of activity. The deaths of 
the Archduke Rudolph and of the King of Portugal were political 
events of various importance, which have been mentioned in their 
i. French letters have lost MM. Fustel de Coulanges, an 
1istorical student of distinct power; Barbey d’Aurevilly, a man 
of letters of great originality ; and Havet, the theological scholar 
and Pascalist. Among those whom it is hardly possible to class 
we have to name Father Damien, who devoted his life heroically 
to the lepers in the island of Molokai, and Laura Bridgman, the 
deaf mute, whose education to some degree of intelligence was 
a wonder of skill and patience. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. 


NTONY, it seems, was perhaps not speaking metaphorically 
after all when he prophesied how the spirit of Czesar would 
“ery havoc! and let slip the dogs of war.” The modern general 
may in future campaigns literally do the latter, and will have to 
reckon Spratt’s biscuits amongst the necessaries his commissariat 
will have to provide for. Most Continental armies have already 
recognized the valuable assistance dogs may render to an army 
under certain circumstances, and have, at any rate tentatively, 


made arrangements for utilizing their services. What Germany. 


and Russia think to-day in military matters England, we may 
safely prophesy, will think to-morrow, and so now that we have 
actually organized cyclists and mounted infantry, we need feel 
no surprise if we meet with our faithful “Trays” and “Tobys” 
duly enrolled amongst the denizens of our camps. And in their 
case, too, history will but again have repeated itself, and the 
latest ‘modern innovation once more prove but a revival of an 
ancient custom. The employment of dogs in war, we have lately 
been told, was not infrequent from the very earliest times. 
Corinth is said to have been saved by fifty of these valiant 
auxiliaries, who, while the rest of the garrison slept, remained 
on the alert, and performed valuable outpost duty till the drunken 
revellers were roused. Philip of Macedon utilized their services in 
rape the mountaineers amongst their rocky fastnesses during 
is campaign against Argile. Attila preferred to trust the safety 
of his camps to their keen perceptions rather than to the ears 
eyes of his Huns. The Romans recognized their value for the 
same purpose, and the geese of the Capitol came to the rescue not 
only of men, but of dogs too, who for once were caught napping- 
The Spanish bloodhounds of the West Indies have been so 
uently quoted by excited nationalists, and have — so man 
) a of rhetoric and invective, that we need not further dw 
on this instance. Yet the patriots were either ignorant of, o 
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conveniently forgot, their own history, when they went to the 
West Indies to find a parallel to Saxon baseness. They might 
have found one nearer home, which for their especial benefit we 
will remind them of. The Earl of Essex, in suppressing the rebel- 
lion which has since become a feature of every reign, in the time of 
Elizabeth, is stated to have organized a force of 800 bloodhounds to 
accompany thearmy. The old Irish deerhound, too, was a trusty 
“ follower,” and seems to have “shadowed” his master even more 
efficiently than the modern detective watches over judges and 
Ministers. In more modern times we find the celebrated “ Mous- 
tache ” amongst the heroes of the French army at the commence- 
ment of the century. Ile was decorated by Marshal Lannes at 
Austerlitz, and finally met a soldier’s death in the Peninsula, 
where he was shot shortly after the siege of Badajoz. At the 
resent time the Russians train dogs to act as sentinels, 
ving found the necessity of their aid during the expedition 
under Skobeleff in Asia Minor, where a stealthy and cunning 
enemy found means to surprise them on more than one occasion. 
‘Their German to experiment on the value of 
«logs for outposts as far back as 1885, and are satisfied as to the 
assistance they would render in the outpost line. There is no 
doubt that during inclement and foggy weather the keener per- 
ceptions of a dog would be far superior to those of a man, and the 
confidence that the presence of a trustworthy four-footed com- 
ion would give to a sentry in an exposed situation would 
immense under such circumstances, 

It is a difficult matter in times of to understand how an 
army, especially in these days of education and field-glasses, can 
be surprised. Yet all the records of war teem with instances 
where such an enterprise has been successful, and doubtless there 
will be more of them in the future. The French were surprised 
at Beaumont in the act of leisurely cooking their dinners, and 
knew nothing of an enemy's approach till the shells from the 
German artillery came tumbling into their camp. The presence 
of a few noisy terriers in Arabi’s entrenchments might have spoiled 
Lord Wolseley’s calculations, and made us pay with many valu- 
able lives for our venturesome attack; while what was really a 
disaster at McNeill’s Zereba would never have occurred at all had 
a few “war-dogs” been with the sentries. A man, after a hard 
day’s fighting or a long march, loses much of his sharpness, and 
often becomes so exhausted as almost to become indifferent -to 
danger. A dog is less affected by hunger or cold, and does not 
so readily tire. His faculties longer retain their acuteness, and 
are more keen from the outset, At night especially the mental 
strain produced by anxious watching is very great, and tries the 
nerves of the men severely. It is for this reason that sentries 
are always posted double, and sometimes, especially in the Russian 
service, in groups. A dog will wind the approach of a stranger 
on a calm night a quarter of a mile away, and even in bad weather 
the combination of scent and hearing with which he is endowed 
would warn him of danger at half that distance. He has a great 
advantage, too, over his human rival in that he can distinguish 
between friend and foe even in the dark. If sentry-posts, there- 
fore, were supplied with canine allies, they might be placed 
further apart, and the army sleep with increased security not- 
withstanding. The rédle of the dog in war would not, however, 
be confined to such duties alone. As scouts in front and on each 
side of the line of march, they are expected to be likewise useful, 
and are to undertake some duties which now tell severely both on 
men and horses. Woods, ravines, farm-buildings, or hamlets, 
lying close to the line of march, have always to be reconnoitred 
and searched ere troops can pass them, and the labour and delay 
thus caused are serious. Parties must be detailed, perhaps, for 
considerable distances, to the right and left, and the column has 
to halt till their work is done. The constant recurrence of such 
duties is very fatiguing, and in an enclosed country it is not easy 
for a horseman to efficiently perform them. It is thought that a 
few good dogs, ranging widely from the scouts, would save them 
an immensity of trouble and do the work equally well. They 
might thus scour small woods and coverts, and indicate the 
enemy lurking in ambush in time to allow their friends to avoid 
being taken unawares. We may thus expect in the future to see 
a dead-set made at the unseen riflemen, and may imagine the 
thrill of excitement “to ho!” will send along the advancing line. 
Perhaps a headstrong, impetuous ranger may even run into and 
flush a whole covey from the neighbouring thicket, and then we 
hope we may be near to hear the shout that tells that the quarry 
has broken cover. 

But it isto be hoped that the dog wiil have his use in war after 
@ more sober fashion also. As a despatch-carrier he should be 
quite unrivalled, and, especially in action, might, if well trained, 
convey intelligence where it would be nigh hopeless for a man to 
venture. Ie could go as fast as a horse and over far rougher 
ground. He would be far less easily seen, and he would be far 
more difficult to hit. But it is claimed likewise for him that he 
would supplement the transport of ammunition in action, and 
might be trusted to convey packets of cartridges to the front 
with a greater chance of safely reaching his destination than 
either a man or a mule. Tere, no doubt, he would also make 
fewer mistakes, and would not fail to identify the men of his 
own battalion, while he is said to be equal to carrying eighty 
rounds at a time, and would not be exhausted by repeated 
in The St. Bernard has ere now given proof how efficient 

services would be in searching for the wounded, and he would 
thus help to obviate much of the suffering incidental to all cam- 
paigns. The sheepdog would, however, probably be the most 


generally useful breed to employ, although bloodhounds, pointers, 
setters, poodles, and spaniels have all of them qualities which 
would make them useful for the purpose. Whether the sugges- 
tion will take definite shape in this country remains to be seen, 
but it is by no means the wild or fanciful notion which it may at 
first sight appear. On the frontier of Belgium and France 
smugglers habitually employ dogs trained for their purpose ; and, 
on the other hand, the Custom-House have their canine represen- 
tatives, who pursue and run down those in the contraband trade. 
Our sporting breeds of dogs have been more carefully preserved 
and looked after than on the Continent, and we should have 
abundant raw material to go upon. By degrees a special breed 
for military purposes would, no doubt, be developed, and, with 
patience and perseverance, an abnormally high state of education 
and intelligence would eventually be arrived at. Some enthu- 
siasts have even gone so far as to advocate the employment of 
fourfooted look-outs on board ship. These veritable “sea dogs” 
would, they say, give timely warning of the approach ofa torpedo- 
boat, and might even avert collisions during fogs or thick weather. 
Such anticipations are, we imagine, as yet somewhat premature, 
and it will be time enough to discuss the merits of dogs on 
board ship when we see them doing good service on shore. 


THE BUSINESS YEAR. 


Sha year now rapidly drawing to a close has been the most 

prosperous the country has seen since 1874. There can no 
longer be a doubt that the trade revival differs essentially from 
the delusive improvement of 1879-82, and much more closely 
resembles that. of 1871-4. It has not been preceded by a waste 
of wealth such as that which was caused by the Franco-German 
War, nor, consequently, by large orders to make up for that 
waste, and a transfer to this country of foreign capital for safety. 
But, it is almost as general as the improvement of 1871-4, and it 
is accompanied by a similar, though smaller, expansion in the 
volume of business, as well as by a marked rise in wages and 
prices. It is clear that production has now adjusted itself to the 
new level of prices, and that there is, co uently, a sufficient 
margin for profits. There is.also, as oneal in 1871-4, a great 
development of new countries, resulting in very large demands 
for British merchandise of all kinds. Even agriculture has felt the 
revival. Farmers, it is true, are still suffering from the loss of 
their capital during so many bad years. But rent and wages have 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions. Farmers, therefore, 
are able to conduct their business with profit, and there are, as a 
result, fewer farms unlet. The position of landowners is less 
satisfactory. To them, indeed, has now heen shifted nearly the 
whole weight of the agricultural depression. But even they 
may look forward to the future more hopefully, since they do not 
experience the same difficulty as recently in letting their lands, 
It is, however, in trade that the improvement is most manifest. 
With the exception of the cotton industry, which is suffer- 
ing from a temporary glut of the markets of the Far East, 
there is hardly a trade in the country which is not better 
off than it was a year ago and far better off than it was two 
years ago. At the end of 1888 there was evidence of a very 
great revival in the over-sea carrying trade, in shipbuilding, 
in coal, in most of the minerals, and in miscellaneous indus- 
tries. But the iron trade continued depressed, and for that 
reason cautious observers doubted whether the recovery was 
more real and permanent than that which failed to realize the 
hopes it excited in 1879-82. During the present year, however, 


the consumption of iron has largely augmented. Stocks in the. 


North of England have consequently rapidly decreased, and even 
in Scotland they have diminished. This went on for a consider- 
able time without a rise in price; but during the second half of 
the year there has been a very rapid advance, amounting to about 
45 per cent. in the case of Scotch pig iron, and to very nearly 
80 per cent. in the cost of Middlesborough pig iron. Manu- 
factured iron has risen from 10 to 20 per cent., wool and silk from 
10 to 25 per cent., and there has been a rise also in chemicals. 
The most satisfactory feature of this great recovery in the iron 
industry is that it has been mainly occasioned by home demands, 
Iron and coal are the great instruments of modern production, 
and a general improvement in trade necessarily, therefore, in- 
creases the consumption of both. For every industry, then, there 
has been an augmented demand; but the chief augmentation is 
for shipbuilding. The final corrected returns of shipbuilding for 
the whole year are not yet before us; but already it is certain 
that the new tonnage constructed will somewhat exceed that of 
1883, previously the largest ever recorded. On the Clyde the 
construction is somewhat less than in 1883; but it is larger in 
the North of England. Compared with last year, the increase on 
the Tees is about 71 per cent., on the Wear about 51 per cent., 
and on the Tyne about 32 per cent. In Belfast the increase, 
though absolutely smaller than in the three cases named, is pro- 
 wymer much larger, being, indeed, as much as 135 per cent. 

he workpeople have been able to secure a very satisfactory share 
of the general prosperity. A list of the year's strikes would at 
first sight appear formidable; but, with the exception of the 
London Dock strike, few of them involved a large number of men 
or were very protracted. The Dock strike, no doubt, inflicted much 
injury upon the trade of London, and caused much distress among 
the strikers. But even it affords evidence of the great prosperity of 
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the country, since a vast multitude of unorganized men, dependent 
for support upon outside subscriptions, were in the end successful. 
In the great industries of the country the demands of the work- 
people were conceded with little or no opposition. For example, 
the miners of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midland Counties, 
who obtained an advance of 10 per cent. in October of last year, 
were amicably given another advance of the same proportion in 
the summer of this year. Nowhere, perhaps, is the revival so 
marked as at home, but it is very decided also in Germany, where 
there has been a great rise both in prices and in wages. There is 
also unquestionable improvement in France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Austria-Hungary, while the Governments even of Italy and 
Spain speak hopefully of trade prospects. In the United States 
two good harvests in succession have stimulated every industry 
in the country, with the exception of coal, which still remains 
depressed. In the Argentine Republic the feverish activity of 
the past few years has continued, and now threatens to bring on 
a crisis likely to be followed by a long period of depression. In 
Brazil the policy of internal development has been checked by 
the revolution. The other South American States are all pros- 
rous. Even Peru is beginning to wake up from its long 
el and Central America likewise is making headway. The 
home and foreign trade of India are both comelingie active and 
rofitable. The colonies are, speaking generally, doing well, 
South Africa, in particular, being eagerly engaged in developing 
its vast mineral wealth. 

The goodness of trade has enabled the world’s money markets 
to bear trials which, under other circumstances, might have 
proved disastrous. At the very beginning of the year the bank- 
ruptcy of the Panama Canal Company, with its sixty millions of 
capital, inflicted heavy loss upon raids of thousands of small 
investors all over France, and shortly afterwards the break- 
down of the Copper Syndicate, and the consequent failure of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, one of the ve atest of the French 
banks, which did a large business in the Far East and in South 
America as well as at home, threatened to paralyse credit in 
France ; but the Bank of France and the other principal bankers 
of Paris came to the assistance of the market, confidence was 
p arom A restored, and, to the surprise of all observers, prices 
actually rose upon the Bourse. It seemed inevitable, however, 
that the bankers would have to pay dearly for their daring 
enterprise. But they have been rarely favoured. The improve- 
ment in trade has been so great that the price of copper, which 
fell from about 78/. a ton to about 35/. in the course of a week 
or so, has since risen to 50/. a ton. The consumption of the 
metal is going on at such a rate that even a further advance 
seems not improbable. A large part of the assets of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte consisted of copper, and already this 
rise in prices cules the bankers to realize without material 
loss. The success of the Exhibition has likewise greatly favoured 
them, and so has a good harvest. Their prospects, then, would 
be fairly good were it not for the Brazilian revolution, which has 
discredited Brazilian securities with which certain of those 
bankers had rashly encumbered themselves just before the re- 
volution occurred. Italy, too, has been severely tried by a bank- 
ing and building crisis, which, however, seems to be coming to 
anend. In the United States the difficulties of the railroads in 
the North-West and the South-West, brought on by over- 
construction, at one time appeared likely to have a disastrous 
influence upon the New York money and stock markets. In- 
deed, powerful syndicates of American and European bankers 
had to intervene to save some of the Companies from bankruptcy. 
But the good harvest and the stimulus it has given to general 
trade have so increased railway traffics that the prospect is now 
brighter than it has been for several years. At the present time 
the greatest danger hanging over the money markets of the world 
arises from inflation in the Argentine Republic, followed, natu- 
rally, by reckless speculation and wild engagements in all kinds 
of rash enterprises. The currency has become so depreciated 
that 230 paper dollars are worth no more than 100 gold dollars, 
and an utter collapse of speculation seems to be imminent. The 
Brazilian revolution, too, is a cause of anxiety to the money and 
the stock markets. The great improvement in trade has hitherto 
carried the money market safely through its difficulties ; but it is 
not to be overlooked that that improvement itself tends to make 
loanable capital scarcer and dearer. There being more goods manu- 
factured, more to convey by land and sea and more to market, and 
there being also larger numbers of men to pay at higher rates of 
‘wages, there is a constant outflow of money from the great banking 
centres of the world to the provinces. Every reserve bank in the 
world thus finding its funds drawn upon is trying to increase its 
stock of gold, and in so doing is raising the rates of interest and 
discount. Here in this country there is another cause of dearer 
and scarcer money. For several years past British investors 
have been lending immense sums to Governments, and at. the 
same time have been supplying industrial Companies with vast 
amounts of capital. The foreign States and foreign Companies 
thus accommodated have the power to take the gold from London, 
and of late they have been exercising this power to an inconve- 
nient degree. The Bank of England, in consequence, has had to 
raise its rate of discount to 5 per cent., and at one time the rate 
in the open market rose as high, while borrowers were glad to 
pay the Bank as much as 6 per cent. A serious stringency that 
might have disturbed trade was averted only by the action of two 
of our test financial houses, which brought gold from New 
York, St. Petersburg, and other places. This action restored 


ease, but the market is for all that in such a state that a large 
withdrawal of gold might cause rates to advance once more in a 
way that weal ainded the business community. In spite, how- 
ever, of the uncertainty of the money market, the issues of loans 
and Companies this year in London have been larger than in any 
of the preceding ten, amounting in the aggregate to about 180 
millions sterling. A large proportion of the loans, however, were 
conversion loans; and, therefore, did not raise new capital. 
Several of the new Companies, too, were in reality conversions 
of private undertakings into joint stock Companies. Still, when 
all allowances are made, the new issues have been for a very 
large amount. The Indian and Colonial Governments have raised 
about 13 millions sterling. Argentine borrowings, in spite of the 
critical condition of the Republic, amounted to about 10 millions 
sterling; and for railways of all kinds about 24 millions sterling 
were asked for. The peculiarity of the year’s issues, however, 
has been the immense number of trust and investment Companies 
brought out, of breweries and distilleries, and of South African 
mining, exploration, and land Companies. We may add that the 
completion of Mr. Goschen’s conversion plan was effected this 
year. Practically it had been already accomplished, little more 
than 42 millions sterling remaining to be dealt with. _ 

On the Stock Exchange the rise in prices has continued. In 
spite of the new issues the savings of the world have been so large: 
and the prospects of trade so Poa that, high as quotations were 
at the beginning, they are still higher at the end. There is little 
change, it is true, in Consols; but colonial government, British 
corporation, home railway debenture and preference stocks, and 
the ordinary stocks of British railways, show material advances, 
especially British railway ordinary stocks. Amongst these the 

atest rise has been in the Deferred, or “A” stock of the 
| pre and Brighton Company. Most foreign government bonds 
are likewise higher, especially Egyptian Unified ; but, with the 
exception of Egyptian Bonds, there has been exceedingly little 
business in these securities upon the London Stock Exchange. As 
a matter of course, in consequence of the revolution in Brazil and 
of the crisis in Buenos Ayres, Brazilian and Argentine stocks are 
lower. There isa very considerable rise in American railroad 
securities, with very few exceptions; but in these likewise there 
has been very little business on the London Stock Exchange. 
Throughout the year, indeed, British holders have been selling 


‘and American capitalists have been buying. The movement, 


therefore, is almost entirely due to American operators. There 
are a few exceptions, such as Louisville and Nashville, in 
which London capitalists co-operated with those of America. 
The greatest speculation throughout the year has been in South 
African gold, diamond, and land shares, in nitrate shares,. 
brewery shares, and in trust Companies. South African shares, 
however, have fallen very heavily from the prices reached early 
in the year. In many cases the quotations now are not half what 
they were then. Nitrate shares, too, after having been run 
up rapidly, have fallen considerably. In industrial securities 
there has been a great advance and a considerable decline, but 
brewery shares for the most part are higher than at the beginning 
of the year. During the past few months the state of the mon 
market has deterred speculators from engaging in new risks. 
fear has been ever present to their minds that if they were to buy 
very largely they might be unable to obtain the loans which would 
then become necessary, and that thus they might incur ruinous 
losses. Gradually, therefore, they have been lessening rather 
than increasing their accounts. ‘For a little while, indeed, after 
Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs. Baring Brothers brought gold 
from New York, St. Petersburg, and other unexpected places, 
there was an inclination manifested to speculate more freely, it 
being thought that the danger of serious stringency in the money 
market was then averted. The Brazilian revolution, however, 
checked the movement, and since then speculation has come to & 
standstill. Caution, too, has been imposed by the extreme diffi- 
culties encountered in Berlin at Liquidation after Liquidation 
ever since September, and still more by the growing severity of 
the crisis in Buenos Ayres. In spite of all this, however, specu- 
lators generally look forward to the new year with great con- 
fidence. That they do so is clear from what we have just beer 
showing, that prices generally are so much higher now than they 
were at the end of last year. 


THE THIRD CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


HE Council of State and the Parliament assembled for their 
debates on Christmas Day 1651 with a sense of security 
which had been wanting in 1650. Their “crowning mercy,” the 
battle of Worcester, seemed to have crushed the power of the 
old English Monarchy beyond all possibility of a restoration. It. 
had no en left except in the hearts of the English people, 
and the people were despised as the “ee rabble by the self- 
appointed Government of “Saints.” e Lord of Hosts, in 
giving the Commonwealth victory over Charles II., as Dr. John 
Owen told the Calvinist Rump Parliament in his sermon on their 
“day of thanksgiving for the destruction of the Scots Army at 
Worcester,” thought not at Worcester of all the nation, He 
thought only of “the remnant of Jacob, God's secret and holy 
ones, lying in the bowels of the nation ; for they alone enjoy the 
sweetness of this and every merey.” The word “all” was 
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1 alike to the:political and religious oligarchs ; and the fact that 
i Day was a festival for all men was probably a sufficient 
condemnation of it in their eyes. Although the ungodly multi- 
tude were restrained by law rom going to church, they kept the 
feast as usual in their houses; and the grim politicians were 
again offended as they went forth on Christmas Day morning to 
do the work of the State by seeing the quiet contempt of the 
people for their religious legislation. For in 1651, as in 1650, it 
was observed that nearly all the shops were shut. Probably 
many of the Christmas Day idlers were enjoying in their houses 
the irreverent jests of Sir John Birkenhead against their rulers, 
which were published anonymously during the Christmastide of 
1651. He proposed the writing of a treatise called “ Bellum 
ticale ; or That Parliamentdom, Councildom, Committee- 
, or Sworddom are better words than Christendom or King- 
dom.” He dared to satirize in the same pamphlet two of Dr. 
Owen’s x colleagues in the favour and pay of the new 
Republic—William Strong, who had “ gathered a tion ” 
of “parliament-men” and rich Independents “of quality” in 
Westminster Abbey; and Hugh Peters, whom he accused of 
“ preaching against Christmas Day,” and yet on “the same day 
eating two mince-pies for his dinner.” Although the heads of the 
military oligarchy were pleased to call England by fine Liberal 
titles, such as a “ Free State” and a Commonwealth, the Cavalier 
was the more genuine Democrat, or representative of the whole 
English people. One of Birkenhead’s “Cases for Tender Con- 
sciences” was, “ Whether Cavaleers may have one Christmas in 
twelve year, when the States (in Parliament assembled) keepe 
Christmas all the yeare round ? 

Both the Council of State and the Parliament had a busy day. 
The on Christmas Eve omer 
monies to at the approaching reception of the Spani 
Ambassador. The King of Scots was appealing for help to the 
other kings of Christendom ; the newspapers of the day are full 
of letters on his appeals to the rulers of , Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland, The elder sister republic of Holland unnaturally 
sympathized with the King i of the Republic—a fault due, 
as one of the official journals said, to the influence exercised upon 
the Princess of by her “ prelatical chaplain.” The acknow- 

ent of the new “ Commonwealth of Sectaries” by so great 
a foreign Power as Spain, although it was unfortunately the 
most Popish and anti-Christian of all the Powers, was a matter 
of keen gratification to the masters of England, and of as keen 
distress to Richard Baxter. “How came it,” asked he, “that we 
were drawn into a war with Scotland and Holland”—those two 
good old Nonconformist States—“ when we could keep peace 
with Spain ”—anti-Christ’s own right hand? The puritanical 
Council of State discovered that it must observe some ritual and 
ceremonial in its political communion with the Popish idolaters 
of Spain. Hence, not only on Christmas Eve, but on Christmas 
Day, and also on the afternoon of Boxing Day, the Council of 
State was solemnly deliberating upon points of ceremonial. The 
birthday of the Prince of Peace was further occupied by the 
Council with debates upon its military concerns in Scotland and 
Ireland; with the amount of pay—“twelvepence a day ”—to be 
made to the Guards of the Parliament and the Guards of the 
City ; with the iring of “ James's,” so that the three regi- 
ments of soldiers quartered in Sion College, to the displeasure of 
the Nonconformist incumbents of the City parishes, might be 
removed to St. James’s Palace; with a grant of 5o/. to Majors 
Wigan and Allen “for fire and candles for the guards about 
‘Whitehall, James’s, and the City.” On the Christmas Day of 
1651 the Council was much agitated bya sort of apparition of the 
ghost of CharlesI. ‘Though dead, he was ing, and gave them 
scarcely less trouble than his exiled son. ters came from two 
searchers at Gravesend, saying that they had discovered in a ship 
a number of printed copies of “the late King’s book ”—the Eixav 
Bacuxn, “ that phoenix risen out of his majesties ashes,” as the 
terrible Clement Walker called it. The fact that fifty editions of 
this prohibited book had already been published was a discomfit- 
ing evidence of its popularity, and of the secret inclinations of 
the English folk. The Parliament had ordered John Durie, “the 
pacificator,” to translate Milton’s reply to it into the French 
tongue ; and the agents of the Commonwealth were circulating 
the French edition on the Continent. On Christmas Day the 
Council ordered a letter of approval to be written to Messrs, 
Barrow and Pelling, the Gravesénd searchers, and instructed 
them “to stay the ship” in which the bad books were found. 
The Council resolved that they must be “satisfied by whom the 
books were put on board, that further proceedings may be taken 
oe them.” They had conquered the father and the son ; but 
i¢ father’s book confronted them in all corners, with the 
—— motto on its title-page, “ More than Conqueror.” 
- The Parliament had an equally busy Christmas. It was a 
Parliament quite after the latest Radical. ideal, so far as it had 
no House of Lords. Yet it could not be well called a House of 
mem they spent a great part of the superstitious 
festival in looking after one another's private interests, The 
members debated the charges brought by Mr. Primate, who was 
supported by their restless foe John Lilburne, against Sir 
Arthur Hazlerig. This eminent Liberationist was loaded with 
the plunder of the Church. He held Bishops Auckland and 
other manors of the See of Durham, of which the Long Parlia- 
ment had iled the pious and aged Bishop Morton, and was 
building a s id mansion for himself out of the “ nationaliza- 


tion” of Church property. His fellow-members of Parliament at 
once rewarded his loyalty to the party and rid themselves of the 
most able and popular of their enemies by ordering Primate 
and Lilburne to pay enormous damages to Sir Arthur Hazleri 
while they bani Lilburne for ever from England, Sco’ 
and Ireland, under threat of death if he should return. Sir 
William Brereton was another of the members whom the Libera- 
tionist Parliament recom with Church plunder. A part 
of the old archiepisco Property at Croydon, which is now 
being restored to pious and humane uses, fell into his 
hands; which moved Sir John Birkenhead to ask, in one 
of his “Cases of Conscience,” Christmastide 1651, “ Whether 
Sir William Brereton doth devour Church-lands, since he 
made the Cnepel at Croydon his kitchen?” The most ex- 
citing subject of debate in the House on Christmas Day, how- 
ever, was the contemporary phase of the perennial Irish question, 
where their Lord Deputy Ireton had lately died, and Ludlow was 
holding office, from which he was to be displaced by Lambert. 
Several letters from Ireland were read, most of which contained 
gratifying news. “ Every day,” said one letter, “ addresses are 
made by the rebels who desire to submit. The greatest part of one 
regiment of the Tories have already submitted, and many others 
are now in treating. The knot beginning to be loose, it will 
quickly be undone.” “Several troops of the Tories,” said another 
letter, “ are submitting to the Parliament of England.” Scotland 
was giving them much more trouble ; but Thursday, December 25, 
does not seem to have been a Scotch day in the House, They 
had crushed all military resistance in Scotland; the last remains 
of the old Scottish army under Lord Balcarras had just capitulated 
to Colonel Lilburne ; bat neither swords nor laws could break 
the spirit of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy, who knew they had 
the sympathy, of all their Covenanting Nonconformist brethren of 
England. “They put up a cunning prayer for their King,” said 
a letter from Seeite “where they think they may 
do it safely.” On Christmas Eve the English deputy-governor 
ponies at Edinburgh, by beat of drum, “ that the day called 
hristmasse Day should not be observed, but that all people should 
freely follow their respective callings.” It was a work of pure 
supererogation, for the Presbyterian foes of the English Republic 
were as little likely as its Independent friends to 4 Christmas, 
and the deputy-governor needlessly reported on the next day 
that the oa “had been observed nemine contradicente.” 
The loyalty of the Scottish Nonconformists to their king in 
exile was sorely tried a few days after Christmas. They received 
the dreadful news from Paris that the “covenanted King,” the 
sworn champion of Presbyterian Nonconformity, had been seduced 
into covenant breaking. “ He hath resumed his Mass-book of Com- 
mon Prayer, at which the King-doting Scots are much offendedand 
cry shame upon him.” He not only kept Christmas Day, but he 
received the Holy Communion at the hands of a prelatist and re- 
ceived it “kneeling.” Evelyn was present at this Christmas Day 
celebration in Sir Richard Browne’s private chapel in Paris, and 
noticed that Lord Biron and Wilmot were “holding the long 
towel all along the altar.” 

Two new Acts of the Rump Parliament were dated to come in 
force on Christmas Day 1651. The first was characteristically 
out of keeping with the old character of the day as the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace. It was the “Act for raising ninet 
thousand pounds a month for six months, to begin on the 2 sth 
of December 1651, for the maintenance of the forces in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, raised by the authority of Parliament for 
the service of the Commonwealth.” The people looked upon it 
as a grim Christmas present. The other Act was more accept- 
able, and is said by A Perfect Diurnall, January 5, — to 
have “ given great content to private families.” On December 12 
the Parliament had voted that, “after the 25th of December 
1651, no Excise shall be set upon any beer at all, except such as 
is brewed by common brewers, to be sold by vintners, innkeepers, 
alehouse- cooks, chandlers, or such as brew in their own 
houses to sell again.” It was an impolitic blow at a powerful 
trade, but it is said to have much increased the home-brewing of 

r. 

phleteering of former : e old Nonconformists, from 
Lm camp it had govecniod, | had been appalled at the issue of 
the battle of Worcester, and the Commonwealth kept them in 
terror by the warnings which it had just given them in the execu- 
tion of so popular a Presbyterian as Christopher Love, and in 
the arrest of Jenkin and other foremost Nonconformist incum- 
bents in London. “To be revenged on the Parliament,” said John 
Fry, M.P. for Shaftesbury, “is the thing they aim at.” The 
Independents and the newer sorts of Sectaries evolved out of 
Independency enjoyed the whole patronage and favour of the 
State. The Nonconformists had as much as they could do to hold 
their own against the “ Gifted Brethren” who invaded the 
churches and pulpits. The years 1651 and 1652 were deluged 
with treatises and pamphlets of the Presbyterian Nonconformists 
against the Sectaries and of the Sectaries against the Noncon- 
formists, The men who had preached up the Long Parliament, and 
in whose interest it had — the national bishops and priests, 
were now being beaten with weapons which they had themselves 
forged. The new Sects were incessantly petitioning the Parlia- 
ment, the Lord General, and the officers o the army, “to rid them 
of the burthen of Tithes,” and the intruded Nonconformist incum- 
bents flooded the press with books and sermons asserting the 
perpetual obligation of tithes. The English people had equal 
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dislike to Nonconformist and Separatist and Independent. 
Although there was no demand for books against Christmas, and 
the supply of such ceased, the popularity of books in defence of 
it is evident from the frequent republication of Edward Fisher's 
Christian Caveat, At least one new edition appeared every year 
until 1655, and in some years there seem to have been two 
editions of the book in which “that worthy, learned, laborious, 
judicious gentleman, Edward Fisher ”—as the anonymous author 
of Festorum Metropolis called him in 1652—“ hath lately suffi- 
i brayed them and their foolish objections in a morter.” 

A few of the clergy still contrived here and there to minister 
to the le. W. 
fixed to “A sermon preached anno 1651 at the assizes at 


affection of the parishes for their expelled priests. He said it 
was useless for the Nonconformist incumbents to go on “ casti 
their — before swine, who scorn both them and the [Calvinist] 
Gospel, and would destroy them, were it not for fear of the laws, 
that they might be restored to their cavalier and prelatical 
ers 
The Christmas number of the Several! Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment (December 24, 1651, to January 1, 1652) contains an ad- 
vertisement which throws a new light upon the brutal deforma- 
tion and plundering of the Liberationist Rump Parliament. 
“At Litchfield, in Staffordshire, is great store of lead to be 
sold, by reason of the taking down of the Cathedrall Church 
or Minster there, and also the Bels of the said Church, all 
which will be sold worth the money. If any please to repair 
thither to buy them, they may be wel used in the price.” It 
was in 1651 that George Fox, as yet the only Quaker preacher, 
stirred at the sight of “the three steeplehouse spires,” marched 
“barefooted up and down the streets, crying in a loud voice, 
Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield!” It was “three days 
before the time called Christmas” in 1651 that the eager 
young founder of Quakerism entered York, where, said he, “I 
was commanded of the Lord to go to the great Minster, and 
to priest Bowles [the Nonconformist, who was ejected at 
e Restoration] and his le in their great Cathedral.” The 
land so swarmed with wild. ters, who had all Fox’s fana- 
ticism without his meditative depth and solid morality, that 
there was some justification for Birkenhead’s Christmas-tide jest 
that the keeper of Bedlam informed the Parliament “ all his pri- 
soners had broke loose, and were turned preachers.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A’ the beginning of the week the Bank of England continued 

borrowing for the purpose of reducing the supply of loanable 
— in the outside market. This, with the gold exports, the 
collection of the revenue, the accumulation of money by bankers 
and others, with the object of showing handsome balances at the 
end of the year, and the preparations that are being made for the 
innumerable payments that fall due on the two or three last days 
of December and the few first days of January, have caused in- 
terest rates to advance. The Bank has been paying about 4 per 
cent. on loans for the rest of the month. Asmuch as 5 per cent. 
was to other borrowers in the open market. But the 
Bank of England charged 6 per cent. At the Stock Exchange 
Settlement, which began F ese ny. morning, the average rate was 


from 5} to 5} percent. The rate of discount has not risen as much 
as might have been expected. There is a ve deal of competition 
by Continertal bankers; and, besides, bill-brokers and discount- 


houses hope that early next month the money market will become 
quite easy. That, however, does not seem probable to the most 
careful o ers. It is true that the tendency usually is for the 
rates of interest and discount to fall rapidly in the first three 
months of the year, but there are many causes to counteract that 
tendency at present. The Paris rate of exchange upon London is 
declining so much that fears have arisen that gold may be taken 
to Paris. The movement, however, seems tobe temporary. The 
Bank of France holds nearly 51 millions sterling in gold, and there 
seems no reason why an addition should be made to that vast sum. 
The state of the Berlin money market gives more cause for 
disquietude; but it may be expected that early in the New 
Year coin and notes will return in considerable amount from 
the provinces to Berlin, and will relieve the pressure there. 
Besides, it is reasonable to anticipate that any assistance which 
may be required by Berlin will be afforded by the bankers of 
Paris and St. Petersburg. There is still stronger ground for 
looking with apprehension upon the state of affairs in Buenos 
Ayres. The depreciation of the paper currency continues as great 
as ever, and is likely to become worse as time goes on. At the 
same time a collapse of speculation appears to be imminent. 
There is, therefore, a very strong demand for gold in Buenos 
Ayres; and, if the shipments to that city continue on the scale of 
the past few weeks, it is scarcely possible that there can be 


much reduction in rates in London. The Bank of France, to pre- 
vent disturbance of the London money market, may consent to 
supply the demands of Buenos Ayres. But still as long as the 
present critical condition of the Buenos Ayres market continues 
there can be no real confidence here in the future of the mon 
market. It is not reasonable, therefore, to expect very cheap a 
abundant money in the early future. 

The exports of merchandise from India continue exceptionally 
large, and, as the market for cotton-piece goods is glutted for the 


moment, the value of the exports a exceeds that of the 
imports. In consequence the difference has to be settled by 1 
remittances of silver, and, as the Mint is also buying, there would 


probably be a further advance in the price of the metal were it 
not that American speculators, disappointed at Mr. Windom’s 
proposals, have sent unusually large quantities to London duri 
the past few days. It is said, indeed, that a considerable of 
the ome is being held for a rise; but, all the same, the 
a oy e of the exports from America has rather depressed the 
market. 

Business on the Stock Ex was practically suspended on 
Monday and Tuesday. Yesterday, the beginning of the settlement 
compelled the attendance of members, and there was greater 
activity. With the exception of Brazilian and Argentine securi- 
ties, in spite of the small business that has been done for two or 
three weeks now, prices have remained surprisingly steady. 
Indeed, a few days before Christmas there was a recovery in South 
African gold, diamond, and land shares. During this month the 
crushings of ore by the South African Companies show a considerable 
increase over those of last month. This encouraged speculation in 
the hope that public interest will revive in the shares, and it looks 
as if an attempt were about to be made to get up another boom. 
British railway stocks, too, are in good demand. For the six 
months now ending the railway traffic returns show an increase 
of about 54 per cent. compared with little more than 2 per cent. 
for the corresponding period of last year, and about 1} per cent. 
for the corresponding period of the year before. Nothing, perha 
proves more clearly the great improvement in trade than that the 
earnings of the railway Companies have steadily increased for three 
years in succession, and that the aggregate increase in the six 
monthsnow terminating is more than twice as great proportionately 
as that of the corresponding period of last year. There has been 
a good deal of quiet investment in these stocks for some weeks 
past. It is not probable that the rise in prices and wages will 
much affect the dividends to be dec next month and the 
month after; but it is almost certain that they will tell con- 
siderably upon the dividends for next year. The coal contracts 
now running out have all to be renewed at much higher prices, 
and so have contracts for material, such as iron; while railwa 
amployés have obtained an advance in In American rail- 
road securities there has been next to nothing doing in London; 
but prices are well maintained, there being an almost universal 
belief that the opening of the new year will bring ease to the 
New York money sonnet, and that then there will be a very 
sharp advance in prices. 

The Liquidation on the Berlin Bourse appears to be going on 
smoothly. Borrowers have to pay smartly for the accommoda- 
tion they require. Even those in credit and with unexcep- 
tionable security are charged 8 and 9 per cent. But the accom- 
modation has been given, and apparently the Liquidation will be 
got over safely. It —— now that the threatened strikes in 
the coal trade are averted, and it is expected that the new year 
will bring ease to the money market. In Germany, as elsewhere, 
coin and notes usually return from the general circulation to the 
great banking centres in the beginning of the year, and the rates 
of interest and discount, therefore, fall. Apparently, too, the 
threatened collapse on the Buenos Ayres Bourse is being staved 
off. The difficulties of the ulators are very great, but some- 
how or other it would seem that they have been given the assist- 
ance they require. According to the latest reports by mail the 
—- of the coming harvest were very good. And it is 

oped that good crops may enable the country to pass through 
the crisis without an actual collapse. Much, too, is expected from 
the negotiations still going on with syndicates of bankers in 
London and Paris. Meanwhile the crisis continues, and is ex- 
tremely acute. 


GAMBLING. 
1. 


le recent raids on the baccarat clubs in London, and the 

substantial fines inflicted upon their proprietors, have had 
the effect of stamping out, for a time at any rate, these un- 
desirable institutions. But their history is not uninteresting in 
its way. 

The mode of foundation of the baccarat club in London was 
simplicity itself. Capitalists of Hebrew extraction, solicitors 
of doubtful reputation, and two or three ex-military officers 
to meet together and constitute themselves into a committee. 
The next step was to take a house, and the next to elect mem- 
bers. The election to the club in question was apparently 
bona fide. An entrance fee was paid, and a year's sub- 
scription was paid—a few pounds are nothing to a profes 
sional gambler. But the club. was a mere pretence. ir you 
joined it believing it to be a bona fide club, and went there 


| 
Abingdon, qeaged the Lord General to use his influence to get | 
these “ Dumb ” ejected. He complained to Cromwell that 
those euuashalensd for that purpose “were not active and im- 
partial, either to find out or to turn out such.” He expected 
there was “ anest of such about the country. But where the 
fault is, whether the people will not inform, or those empowered | 
not reform, I cannot say.” The member for Shrewsbury, who 
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for dinner, you would probably have found that there was no 
soup, no fish, and no vegetables to speak of. You could have 

a mutton chop, or a steak, or a Welsh rabbit; liquor, 
of course; and that is about all. The people who went to it 
went to play and for no other purpose. And, whatever par- 
ticular device may have been fs ted, the percentage on the 
gambling of the evening went steniily into the pockets of the 
proprietors ; and this percentage often used to amount to as much 
as a hundred em a night. There were various ways of ex- 
tracting this large profit. Sometimes a discount was demanded 
for changing cheques, and a sufficiently heavy discount, too. 
Another plan was to charge a fee, collected by the waiter, for 
each game that was played. The fee was levied on the banker, 
and each time that the bank hands the fee was paid. It 
was upon these fees that the proprietors of such clubs used 
to rely, and not upon their mutton-chops and claret. In some 
cases the proprietors made a point, wherever possible, of keeping 
the bank themselves, or else they arranged that it should be kept 
by a friend of theirs. During certain of the recent prosecutions 
it was clearly proved in evidence that a banker at baccarat has 
certain distinct advantages, of which he can avail himself if he is 
so disposed, and can so cover his fee for taking the bank and 
make a handsome profit into the — The ro in question 
were simply a revival of the old gambling hells. 

There will always be gamblers, as there will always be 
drunkards. Both vices are practically ineradicable; and, as far 
as ged is concerned, this fact points in favour of Monte 
Carlo. Of two evils, it is better to choose the lesser. A public 
place which is only open at stated hours during the day, and 
where you can only lose the money which you happen to have 
upon you, is infinitely preferable to private gambling, which leads 
to playing upon credit, to subsequent quarrels, and to sitting up 

night in a vitiated atmosphere of smoke, drink, and excite- 
ment. Evidently gamblers have found this out for themselves, 
or else gambling must be terribly on the increase, for every two 
or three years the Casino at Monte Carlo has to be enlarged in 
answer to the demands of the enormous crowds who yearly flock 
there. At the present time a new wing is in course of construc- 
tion, and this wing will contain several additional tables (the two 
trente-et-quarante and the six rowlette tables being found in- 
sufficient to accommodate the players). At Monte Carlo, at 
any rate, you can only abuse the “Administration” if you lose, 
and cee get no abuse in return. The doors are still open to 
you the next day, the same smiling servants take your hat and 
coat, and the most urbane of croupiers invites you to “ play the 
game.” Moreover, there are always wonderful stories of gigantic 
sums won by people who were at their last gasp, and, indeed, 
some of them are absolutely true. Last year, it is an authentic 
fact that an Italian who had just been made bankrupt 
in his own country, arrived at Monaco with thirty francs 
(in English money about twenty-four ar With this 
slender capital he managed to win 2,400/.,and when his luck 
turned Pos y 400/. of his winnings disappeared, he left off playing and 
returned to Italy to set up in business again with his capital of 
2,000/. Of course these cases are very rare, but nevertheless they 
do occur sometimes, and many people who hear about them are 
thereby induced to play. The bank has a steady advantage in its 
favour. The ——- is small, but it is certain, and, of course, 
the longer you play the more positive is it that you will lose. 
Still, if pecple will gamble, and, as the Bishop of Peterborough 

pointed out, it is evident that there are those who cannot live 
without this excitement, then perhaps the best method of in- 
dulging in their favourite pastime is to go to Monte Carlo, and at 
any rate get a fair run for their vse i They will probably 
lose, but anyhow they will not be chea 


REVIEWS. 


JOURNAL OF THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


é io Marine Biological Association, whose laboratory has now 
been opened nearly eighteen months, may be warmly con- 
gratulated on the portion of the Journal lately published. There 
are, it is true, some hard things said of Dinophilus, which appears 
to be practically a “trochosphere,” and Palemon serratus has 
had its internal anatomy examined in a way that will make every 
table crustacean blush like a boiled lobster. Saving ex- 
ceptions of this kind, which are, we believe, a good deal in fashion 
among biologists, we may say of much of the number that it is 
most excellent and entertaining reading. 

So, indeed, it ought to be, for it is about objects of natural 
history. Let the reader, unless he be spoiled by the flagstones of 
Cheapside or Piccadilly, imagine the delight that Adam must 
have felt when 


the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came summoned over Eden to receive 
Their names. 


Let him recall, if he can, the delights of his own youthful days in 
the country, when, to adapt a pa of Mr. Pattison’s, his per- 
ceptions of living things were not blunted by long names, phylo- 
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genetic problems, or learned Societies’ discussions. The truth of 
the matter is, that science is not only in danger of burying itself 
under its own discoveries, but of divorcing itself from the general 
interest of mankind by the very undity of its acquire- 


ments. 

In the case of z00 it is enough to trace the various 
stages; the habit of collectin Ted to the necessity for systematic 
arrangement, and the method of Linnzeus was so ingenious, so 
discriminating, and so wise, that it became the foundation of the 
systematic study of natural things. Admirable as it was, it was 
barren, in the sense that it dealt only with known things, and 
offered no philosophy of nature; it gathered a great crowd of 
observers and systematists round its still wonderful nucleus, but 
it ended here. It was followed by the method of Cuvier, which so 
far reformed systematic natural history that it insisted on a more 
complete investigation and comparison of the objects studied ; in 
the hands of its master and of his followers, notable among whom 
was Richard Owen, it developed that aspect of the science which 
is called Comparative Anatomy. But the discussion of the 
homologies of the bones of the skull is certainly a dry, if not a 
dreary, subject, and more and more the animal morphologist 
drifted from the naturalist ; it was no longer necessary to know 
anything at all about the beast or its ways; the possession of a 
complete skeleton or an uninjured liver was all that was wanted. 
Then there came yet another new light—the wonderful dis- 
coveries of Von Baer and the students of development; but this, 
alas! has met with the fate of its predecessors; all an embryolo- 
gist need do now is to get a section-cutting machine and a chi 
and chop up the latter as fine as he can, and stain it as brightly as 
he may. And nobody but an ae ist can have a good word 
for such a Philistine. Yet another light arose, the 
purest light of this century ; Darwin came, and with him there 
seemed to come wisdom. But no; the systematic naturalist was 
at it again! For him the study of nature was not as for Darwin; 
it was not the patient watching of living things, nor the breathing 
of life into naturalists’ studies. He must commence his weaving 
of phylogenies, and he has done it till he is tired of it. 

hese were “forks” enough with which to expel nature, in all 
conscience; they were more, at any rate, than the poet ever 
dreamt of. But “Mother Nature,” as she is called when the 
writer is hard up for copy, was still one too many for the obscu- 
rantists, and naturalists are becomi inians now that they 
look on animals and plants as living things, from which the 
methods of science can extort the secrets of life. As Professor 
Flower wisely put it in his British Association address, we want 
“ Jabour not only in museums, laboratories, and dissecting-rooms, 
but in the homes and haunts of the animals themselves, watchi 
and noting their ways amid their natural surroundings, by whi 
means alone we can endeavour to penetrate the secrets of their 
life-history.” There will be mia ~ ts still who doubt this. Let 
‘them take a living animal to one of their learned Societies, and 
see the excitement it produces; let them compare the number of 
visitors to the cases of birds in the Natural History Museum 
with that of those who go the “ Osteological Gallery.” 

So, then, even with men of science, sense comes at last; give 
them time, there isa hand that guides. The public found out 
long ago that what they wanted were living things, and they 
established and supported Zoological Gardens and Aquaria—of a 
kind, the naturalists reply, in a tone that induces us to compare 
them to London County Councillors. 

As between Zoological Gardens and Marine Aquaria there can, 
for the naturalist, be no comparison. A lion in a is not a 
lion in a rage, or may not be, and that is about all that can be 
said; but in a well and sufficiently spacious aquarium, 
such as that which the Association has built at Plymouth, there 
is ample opportunity for the inhabitants to exhibit many, if not all, 
of the habits which they possess in the sea itself, and they easily 
lend themselves, as Professor Preyer’s most interesting observa- 
tions on Brittle-stars at Naples show, to ingenious experiments. 

The observations which Mr. Bateson has made at Plymouth on 
the senses and habits of some Crustacea strike us as being ~~. 
ticularly interesting. Nearly all were found to take their food 
by night, and most had its own place to which it retired 
when morning came ; @ propos of lions it will be remembered that 
David, who really had some = opportunities of observing 
them, long made similar observations. The human is not, 
aw the only species which is fond of shrimps; we learn 
that 


wrasses, which are especially fond of shrimps, can not only catch them as 
they swim in the water, but pursue them on the bottom. The sight of the 
wrasse is particularly keen, and I have often seen a large wrasse search 
the sand for shrimps, turning sideways and looking with either eye in- 
dependently like a chameleon. Its vision is so good that it can see a 
shrimp with certainty when the whole body is buried in sand, excepting 
the antenne and antenna-plates. It should be Lorne in mind that, if the 
sand be fine, a shrimp will bury itself absolutely, digging with its 
swimmerets, kicking the sand forwards with its chelw, finally raking the 
sand over its back and gently levelling it with its antennz, but if the 
least bit be exposed, the wrasses will find it, in spite of its protective 
colouration. 

Turning from this interesting aspect of the work which is going 
on at Plymouth to a coutiantion of what has been already done 
in another important branch of the Association’s work—the cultiva- 
tion and study of sea-fish—we note that two things at least are 
wanting ; so far, however, as the Association is concerned we 


may say one only, and that, we need yy is more money. 
Great difficulties are found in the way of ing fish after 
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earlier stages are through ; this could be overcome if the 
Association had, like Captain Dannevig, of Arendal, in paw. 
basins or tidal tanks, into which eon is admitted directly 
by means of slui tes. As the Director, Mr. Bourne, very 
properly remarks, “ Success in rearing fish is probably to be ob- 
tained only by the use of tidal ponds, into which the newly-hatched 
can be turned loose.” Mr. Weldon, who is engaged in a study 
the life-history of the lobster, had a most unfortunate — 
rience; having found that he could not rear y lobsters in t 
tanks of the Aquarium beyond a certain stage, more nearly 
mimicked the creature’s natural surroundings by the conversion of 
the hull of a disused trawler into a well-vessel ; “for a fortnight 
everything went well”; but then the vessel sprung a leak, and on 
the 20th of July several thousands of young lobsters esca: 
Misfortunes like this are inevitable when limited means are alone 
at the naturalist’s disposal ; had the taxpayer been more Tous 
he would not have had, as he has now, to wait yet ano year 
before seeing some way of getting lobster-indigestion more cheaply 
cal great practical connected 
er inquiry of . ical importance is 
with the migrations of large bodies of fish; this can only be 
solved by the somewhat obvious method of following them about, 
but this operation can only be effected when the Association has 


a large and seaworthy boat. It is greatly to be wished that this | 


want could be supplied, for we are confident that the naturalists 
who are engaged in the work at Plymouth are perfectly capable of 
obtaining a amount of useful information had they but the 
means. On the other hand, the Association has no right to 
complain as yet; it has been generously aided by the Govern- 
ment, by the City Companies, by some of the learned Societies, 
and a few gentlemen of fortune. Now it has justified its ex- 
istence and the hopes of its best friends, and it may, we believe, 
with confidence appeal to the State and to the friends of science 
for further aid in undertakings which, from both the scientific 
and the practical sides, are full of value and importance. 

One critical s ion only will we make; some of the 
memoirs in the current number of the Journal might just as well 
have been presented to some learned Society or well-established 
morphological periodical. We are sure that the Association will 
do well if they confine their Journal to a record of that kind of 
natural history observation which is only possible at a station 
such as theirs at Plymouth. If it be a matter of concern, we 
may assure them that we believe they will get more purchasers. 
Let this new Journal be a “Popular Science,” a “Science for 
All,” a “ Young Naturalist’s Friend” of the healthy and really 
scientific sort, which excites a love for the study of living things, 
and leave the systematist, the morphologist, and the embryologist 
to the tender mercies of those who have already published such 
a prodigious number of their memoirs for them. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


Deve and I is not a bad title in itself for a one-volume 
novel, but it has uncommonly little to do with the story. 
The supposed narrator is a certain Captain Cunninghame, and 
Dodo is not a lady baptized Dorothea, but a fellow-officer. A 
short preface, si i) C., asserts that Cairo is considerably 
changed—there is even a new dining-room at Shepheard’s— 
“since it was the happy hunting-ground of the o and I.” 


Captain ’s title would have been more accurately de- 
scriptive, not less within the grammatical limits which 
he assigns to his lively pen, if it had been “Me: and occa- 
sionally Dodo.” The story, which is rather a one, 


_turns upon the adventures of Captain Cunninghame (and occa- 
sionally Dodo) with a set of people whose manners, morals, 
and demeanour were perfectly commonplace and prosaic, except 
that they belonged to a society for promoting physical a 
psychical) research, the practical result of which was that they 
could produce ic-lantern penn of any place they chose, 
and see what was happening there, as in a camera ura, and 
could, by a simple and inexpensive process, resolve themselves 
(and any clothes they happened to be wearing) into their con- 
stituent atoms, and ee a rather faster pace than an electric 
signal to the place they were thinking of when they did so. They 
reached that place in a material but impalpable form, and when 
there could come together again in a few seconds. This they 
called “ disin ing” and “re-integrating,” and the only objec- 
tion was that it was not very difficult for one of them to dis 
integrate another without that other wishing to be disintegrated. 


* Dodo and I, A Novel. B: tain Andrew Haggard, D.S.O. London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 

Roslyn’s Trust. A Novel. By Lucy C. Lillie, Author of “Prudence” 
&c. London: Clarke & Co. 1889. 

Ruby's Choice; or, the Brackenhurst Girls. By Mary E. Gellie 
M. E. B.), Author of “ Stephen the Schoolmaster” &c. Illustrated by 

ine Paterson. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 

Innocencia: a ‘a! of the Prairie Regions of Brazil. By Sylvio 
Dinarte (A.D’E.T.) Translated from the Portuguese and Illustrated b 
James W. Wells, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Three l'housand Miles throug 
Brazil” &c. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. b 
The Star of Gezer— The King’s Daughter. London : 
Grifts, Farras, & Go 1889. iad WY. 
Rose Mervyn: a Tale of the Rebecca Riots. By Anne Beale, Author of 
“ Simplicity and Fascination” &c. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 


They were called “Gnostics”; and why they did not select a 
newer and less misleading name it is extremely’ difficult to’ 
surmise. Two of them were very ble ladies—one strictly 
proper, and the other Captain 
Cunninghame (who eventually became a “ Gnostic” himself) had 
the singular good fortune to enter into the most agreeable rela- 
tions with both of them, those relations being as proper in the 
former case and as improper in the latter as were the ladies 
respectively. Captain is much too sensible to trouble 
himself about the minor probabilities of life. He boldly makes 
the “ disintegration ” of one of his heroines, and its consequences, 
the leading topic of conversation and journalism in London. He 
brings his aie company into the Divorce Court either as 
principals or witnesses, and the frantic a of their 
proceedings there transcends all the other vagances of 
the lively story. But in one thing he is to blame. One 
“Gnostic ” murders another with a knife in open court and 
in the presence of the judge, both having béen witnesses in 
the cause just determined. “Two policemen ”—British police- 
men !—“now came up [Captain Haggard writes as if Probate 
as big as Westminster Hall] and asked 
judge, who been looking on apparently quite unman 

‘Shall we arrest him, sir? British judge 
—“Sir”! And he—a British judge !—said, “Oh, dear me, yes ; 
at least, I suppose so, but I don’t quite know the criminal law on 
these points. . . . Can you tell me the law, Mr. Orusham, in a 
case like this?” Nor is it only our peerless British judicature 
at whose expense Captain thus overleaps all the bounds 
of lawful satire; it is either Sir James Hannen or Mr. Justice 
Butt. The dates are conclusive. And to imagine either of these 
learned persons acting thus requires far more faith than to 
swallow “ disintegration” and all the other marvels of the story. 
Nevertheless, it is a pleasing tale, calculated to carry the reader, 
say, a hundred and iles northwards or twenty-five miles 


aa from m, in a shorter time than many better 
s. 
When one reads on the first of a story that a man’s resi- 


dence is “in the Berkshire Hills,” one is apt to overlook the 
capital H, and “travelers” on the fourth page may pass as a 
rinter’s error, so that when the eighth page unmasks the full 
rrors of “every fiber of feminine curiosity,” eyes that “tra- 
veled,” and “ standing back of the invalid’s chair,” one feels in- 
dignant at having an American novel—published in London, 
too—sprung upon one without warning. Such is the first 
offence of Roslyn’s Trust. The second is that the heroineship 
is divided between a suffering nincompoop and an insufferable 
oung person of the class of humanity which aspires to be like 
Soe Snowe. The third is in one way meritorious, being the 
extreme intricacy of the plot, which involves the kidnapping of a 
lunatic, and even a secret chamber and other venerable devices, 
laudable, indeed, beyond the Atlantic—back of the Atlantic, as 
they would say themselves—but heaped together in this instance 
too cumbrously for the reader’s enjoyment. The phrase “back 
of,” by the way, is oddly, and almost unintelligibly, used in one 
place :—“ The tears which had sts back of the girl's 
dark eyes were falling now.” t does Miss Lillie mean? 
Where on earth did those tears hang before they fell? And who 
saw them? And how did they get roundP And where did they 
fall to? The governess-girl, whose name was Sylvia, was a 
nobly intrepid flirt, and made love so brilliantly to a rich lawyer 
from the first moment of their meeting that she ran him down 
without a check. The other girl was a Virginian, and the author, 
in her endeavour to make her both less Amurrican and more of a 
lady than the orthodox or Northern Amurrican girl, has made her 
extremely insipid. The villain married her, but left her at the 
church door, repented—more or less—and was opportunely run 
over in the street. 

It would seem that Ruby’s Choice is intended for schoolgirls. 
For such schoolgirls as like that sort of story it is perhaps not a 
bad story of the sort. Ruby was a high-spirited young female, 
educated abroad, and beloved by a very’ young. ‘and rustic 
English gentleman, and a very thinly varnished Italian cad. She 
chose the latter, and had cause to re it, and he became a 
tragedian, and acted Romeo, and the theatre caught fire, and he 
was burnt, and she married the rustic. The rustic was a barrister, 
by the way, and did not know that when a man abandons his 
wife and child, and after some years demands money from his 
wife with threats, and her child is stolen, and discovered in the 
keeping of a disreputable person who cannot, or will not, account 
for her possession of it, there is a not ioe thing called 
habeas corpus to be had for the asking. Miss Gellie should have 
perso doe Barnardo, and then have reasoned @ fortiori—very 
much fortior?. At the time when we perused this volume we 
believed the illustrations to be, upon the whole, the most atro- 
cious that the strange tribe of book illustrators had ever thrust 
upon an outraged world. We have now abandoned that belief 
(with regret) for a reason that will presently he age 

Innocencia is a sentimental story, endi y, of the loves of 
two primitive, but passionate, Brazilians, Its interest lies in the 
circumstance that it is, says Mr. Wells, the “first published 
Dor em translation of any work of light literature by a Brazilian 
author.” He further asserts that the story in the original Portu- 
guese conveys an extraordinarily vivid and accurate ity of 
sion of life in the remote and little-frequented backw of 
Brazil. It seems probable that the criticism is’ accufate, for 
the translation has enough of these qualities to show that it 
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at least is the work of an able writer. . There is hardly any story, 
and what there is is melancholy. A young Brazilian apothecary 
and a travelling German entomologist fall in with a prairie 
farmer, and lodge some time in his house. The apothecary falls 
vehemently in love with the farmer’s beauteous daughter, who 
warmly reciprocates. The farmer suspects the entomologist of 
this offence ; but the latter does not love, and rides away. There 
are some comic scenes and some sentimental ones, and then 
comes the young woman’s affianced bridegroom, and the romance 
ends in general woe. 
One seldom meets with an odder or less satisfactory sort of 
book than The Star of Gezer, the King's Daughter. It begins 
with descriptions of Solomon, his court, and the Temple, in that 
most hateful of all styles, imitation of the Authorized Version of 
the Old Testament. By degrees the author tires of this, and falls 
upon such phrases as “Solomon loved the young, and delighted 
in giving them pleasant times.” Sometimes a recollection of the 
horrid v with which he set out prompts a phrase like this :— 
“ Let me tell the Princess Zibya whom thouart.” Thestory is a mix- 
ture of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, the books of Murray and 
Baedeker, and the books of Mr. Mudie. Solomon is alleged to 
have had a daughter Zibya, by “the queen” Val and this 
Zibya to have n in love with one illai, and flirted with 
him in ens and corridors as if it had been Belgrave Square, 
and to have been also beloved by Bar-Shimei (his father threw 
stones at David !), whose jealousy caused trouble, which all came 
right in the end. The hotch-potch is even more offensive than the 
story is dull, and we entertain what seems a not unreasonable 
— meeting its again. th gilvedged 
e is a long, thick story with gi eaves. It 
intended for It not altogether 
It is about a family of le who lived in Wales 
and were pestered by Rebecca riots in the ’forties. The girl 
is not utterly hateful, though she did go out as a gover- 
ness. The major who married her is too faultless even for 
a girl’s book. The girl’s mother had the most absurd family 
secret. It was that her father was a lord; and why she took so 
much pains to conceal it is a thing impossible to understand. So 
far, however, the book is not remarkable. It is remarkable for 
Mr. A. Hitchcock's illustrations. They are worse than those in 
Ruby's Choice, which is a far more awful condemnation than it 
sounds. They are, moreover, reproduced by perhaps the most 
complete and faithful process known to art. hether the men 
are more appalling than the women, or the horses more ghastly 
than either, or the children more infamous than any, is a matter 
for individual taste to decide. But that so many illustrations of 
such enormous demerit have never before been gathered together 
in one volume is, we sincerely trust, a fact—though not a very 
one. 


APPRECIATIONS.* 


ia interest of Mr. Pater’s new volume of essays is increased 
by the fact that the compositions which it contains range in 
point of date over an unusually long period. There is some 
matter here dating as far back as 1865, and some which is of the 
nt twelvemonth. Although it may be presumed that the 
fact of republication, especially in the case of a writer so careful 
as Mr. Pater, necessarily implies the other fact of a certain 
amount of editing or harmonizing, it is almost impossible that 
this reunion of work, composed at great intervals, should not show 
development and evolution—processes nowhere more interesting 
in literature than in the department of criticism. 

The book contains ten essays and a postscript, the latter dealing 
chiefly with the contrast of “Classical” and “Romantic”—a 
subject on which there is always something new to be said 
by a fit mouth. The ten essays deal with “ Style,” “ Words- 
worth,” “ Coleridge,” “Lamb,” “ Browne,” “Love’s Labour's 
Lost,” “ Measure for Measure,” “ Shaks ’s English Kings,” 
“ Esthetic Poetry,” and “ Dante Gabriel tti.” Of these the 
last two, which are, as far as their main bulk, among the oldest, 
are, perhaps, likely to be least well received by those too nume- 
rous readers who are not ready to make the “historical allow- 
ance.” The very name “ esthetic ”—surely the most unlucky and 
irrational, except its parallel “metaphysical,” which was ever 
applied toa school of poetry—is equally odious to those who enter- 
tain a merely conventional contempt for a fashion which is out 
of fashion, and to those who cherish the gold and precious 
stones, while they are quite content to part with the ha 
and stubble of the structure so called. The essays, too, though 
they contain some admirable writing and much good criticism (as, 
for instance, on Rossetti’s abuse of the refrain), do not show Mr. 
Pater at his very best in either respect. Especially, we think, 
it might be contended—paradoxical as the observation may seem 
in the case of a writer who has perhaps obtained more admirers 
+ og eulogy of Awcassin et Nicolette than by anything else— 

t Mr. Pater has never been, and certainly is not now, in full 
thy with medievalism. He seems to have imbibed—from 
let, we are inclined to suspect, or it may be from Hugo— 
the curious notion of gloom, terror, disease, delirium, as being of 
the essence of Middle-Age life and literature. We have sometimes 

" seams pad with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. London: 
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meditated an historical examination of the origin ond growth of 
this, as we hold, quite unhistorical idea; but there is no room for 
such an examination here, It is sufficient to say that it seems to 
us to have taken too strong a hold on Mr. Pater at times, and to 
have made him forget that the gloomy demon-ridden Middle 

of La Sorciére and Le Suecube and Notre-Dame de Paris are but 
“dretching of swevens” by students and romancers, while the 
Middle Ages of the real documents, of the Roman de la Rose and 
the Great Saint Graal, of the anonymous Pastourelles and the 
anonymous Fabliaux, are as merry as they are mystical, as full of 
bright colours and stories and the joy of living as they are of 
Faith and Form and Fear, 


to “Shakspeare’s Kings.” 
ble to find Mr. Pater so in 
Labour's Lost, 


Juliet a tril 
confess, this 


proval of it may be bestowed from a 
wholly seize. But one who speaks as he does of Love's Labour's Lost 
has proved that he has the root of the matter in him. In that 
charming play the youth—the first sprightly runnings—of the 
Shakspearian genius appear as they appear nowhere else. There 
are touches even of his tragedy and his wisdom there—his comedy 
and his romance are there in their very springtide. Accordingly, 
no play is a better touchstone, and, if a man cannot like it, he 
may be sure that, though he may think he likes the maturer and 

ver things, he does not like them for what is pure Shakspeare 
in them, e are not so sure that we quite Mr. Pater’s 
exact drift in the companion piece on Measure for Measure. We 
should have liked to see him justify Isabel (Shakspeare alwa: 
calls her by the shorter and prettier form when he can) from the 
quaint perversity which has sometimes found fault with her 
refusal to save Claudio as sour preciseness. Surely it might have 
been seen that, on the ethics of Aphrodite as well as on those of 
Artemis or Pallas, the end could not justify the means. Quia 
multum amavit may so justify, no doubt ; but the don d’amoureux 
merci can never be given as a mere work of necessity and 
mercy in the other sense. This refutation of a perversity by a 
further perversity would have suited Mr. Pater’s subtlety of 
handling well enough, and we make him a nt of the tion. 
His Wordsworth essay is valuable precisely because it endeavours 
to give, and to a great extent succeeds in giving, a view of the 
kind of poetic pleasure which Wordsworth is fitted to give—a 
view to which the tion Wordsworthian seldom cares to act 
as cicerone, and which, it may be, he is not often well qualified 
to appreciate even for himself. In the handling of Coleridge we 
find even truer notes, combined, it is necessary to say, with 
some not so true. Of these last, we think, is the descrip- 
tion of Coleridge as a “ typical ennuyé,” as of the type of 
Werther and René and Childe Harold. It is inconsistent, not 
only with the facts, but with Mr. Pater’s own quite true estimate 
of the facts. Coleridge cried for the absolute ; your mere ennuyé 
does not so much cry for as declare his disappointment because 
he has not got, or has not enjoyed, the extremely relative. But 
this essay bears two dates as distant as 1865 and 1880, and we 
are not certain that Mr. Pater has wholly succeeded in getting 
the two tubes of his glass, constructed at such different times, to 
bear quite accurately and together on the object. Yet partly for 
this very reason the essay is one of the most interesting of all, and 
contains some of the most engaging apergus. 

The most ambitious, we should suppose, is the first—that on 
Style. Some wise one has said that an essay on style is a thing 
which every writer thinks he can do, and which no writer thinks 
any one else can do for him. This would be to take too harsh a 
view of our kind. But there are, in fact, few subjects on which 
it is more difficult to say what will content craftsfellows. We 
gather from Mr. Pater’s treatment that he has aimed, either chiefly 
or at least among other things, at three objects—to defend a some- 
what more ornate style than some of his predecessors have seemed 
to approve, to advocate the free reception of new phrases and 
metaphors from the arts and sciences into literature proper, and 
to argue — too severe a divorce between “form” and 
“matter.” This last argument is a valuable one, though we still 
think, as against Mr. Pater, that attention to form, almost inde- 

ndently of matter, is a good thing, and one to be inculcated. 
Fou cannot be always inditing of a really good matter—the things 
that have been absolutely and imperatively worth saying in the 
world’s literature would, if collected together, go into an uncom- 
monly small library. But you can always be careful of your form. 
On this point, however, Mr. Pater would hardly differ with us, and 
his precept (which he may fairly claim to example by his prac- 
tice), no doubt, has the advantage of checking hasty and careless 
production, Perha however, Mr. Pater and some other 
writers have, in reality, done little more than look at the subject 
from different standpoints. You may consider, on the one hand, the 
relations of style to the writer considered as an autonomous 
artist working merely to please his taste or obey his genius. And 
you may consider those relations as they exist in the other con- 
ditions of a large miscellaneous production, much of it only par- 
tially voluntary and mueh. more of the kind in which the matter 


Still, the title “ Appreciations” applies excellently to these 
t is particularly 
ntly enthusiastic over 
olly with him in all 
his Shakspeare criticism; for instance, we cannot commend 
his commendation of the Germans for discovering in Romeo and 
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is rather given to than created, or even selected, by the writer. 
Perhaps this difference will apply also to Mr. Pater’s plea for 
“ poetic” — He looks at the exquisite and unquestioned ex- 

lence of such prose at its best when it is the spontaneous work 
of the artist ; others have looked at its intolerable and disgusting 
badness when it is at its worst and commonest. To choke off the 
sickening nuisance of the quotidian flamboyant and flamboyante 
it is surely permissible to run the risk of discouraging (there is 
not much risk, after all; for genius is seldom, if ever, discour- 
aged), at immense intervals ahr in improbable cases, the possible 
producer of a new Urn Burial or a new Our Ladies of Sorrow. 
And so, once more, with that subject of introducing freely into 
literary use phrases and images from sciences and arts. It is 
good as an esoteric counsel ; it is very dangerous as an advice to 
the vulgar. Abusus non tollit usum, Mr. Pater may retort, and it 
does not ; but great frequency and extreme badness in the abuse 
may make the recommendation of the use a perilous one, to be 
restricted to fit ears. 

Mr. Pater, however, himself no doubt aims at no others, and to 
such his own writing is always agreeable, and always instructive. 
If he at - time seems to underlie the reproach which he not 
unjustly addresses to Coleridge, of taking things too seriously, 
the things are never things unworthy to be so taken. And 
throughout his work, both in form and matter, there exists the 
quality of this defect—if defect it be. No man of letters in the 
present day yields to the besetting sin of the present day in 
all matters—the sin of haste—so little as Mr. Pater. Nor is it 
any disparagement of his merit that he exemplifies the Retired 
Leisure of our older University system. How many persons who 
—_ set the same example do those Universities still maintain, 
and how many do set it? How many are there who in other ways 
— cultivate the Muses with due ceremony, and, as a matter 
of fact, huddle out their literary work as unceremoniously as any 
hack-writer? Now Mr. Pater has never condescended to this 
rage for book-making, and thanks we must him con therefor. 
He could hardly, in any case, have written what was not worth 
reading ; but his methods have made the worth sure. 


EARLY BRITAIN.* 


eat there is room for a short history of this country from 
the earliest times to the Norman Conquest will, we think, 
be ge allowed by those who are conversant with such 
matters. cellent as it is in many respects, Professor Freeman's 
Old English History does not quite give us what is wanted; for 
though it certainly contains a brief and not icularly satisfac- 
tory summary of the Roman Conquest, it virtually begins with 
the invasion of the Angles and Saxons, as though the earlier 
dwellers in our island were nothing to us, while certain peculiari- 
ties of style and treatment, on which we need not enter here, may 
also, perhaps, be held to detract from its merit as a book for 
general reading ; indeed it was, it should be said, originally in- 
tended for children. Besides, since its publication a good deal of 
labour has been carried on in the same field, both by the late 
J. R. Green and by other students who have more or less built 
upon the foundation laid in his two latest and best books. A 
new book, therefore, on the history of Britain and the early history 
of England of moderate size, and written in a fairly interesting 
manner, would deserve to be greeted warmly, provided it was either 
the fruit of independent research, or was at least written by an 
author of sufficient learning to be able to present in a popular 
form the present state of knowledge with regard to his subject. 
Tn his p to the book before us the Rev. A. J. Church, while 
telling us that he has “consulted with t advantage several 
of the volumes included in the Rolls series,” makes no pretence 
to anything which can be called research ; indeed, he owns, truly 
enough, that he owes far more to the works of Professor Freeman 
and Mr. Green than his references indicate, and that he is also 
indebted to other writers, such as Lappenberg, whose name he 
should have learnt to spell, and certain contributors to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. We therefore opened his 
volume expecting to find the work of experts used to the best 
advantage ; for he can tell a story well when he has it in him to 
tell, as may be seen by some of the tales which he has written for 


people. For some reason or other, however—possibly | 
some he found his subject somewhat strange to him—this | 
allotted t 


“Story ” of his lacks interest. The space 0 itis so small 

that it would probably be impossible to make it interesting, ex- 

cept by adopting a broad system of treatment, by skilful 7 

ment, and by exercising great care as regards proportion. 

~* a needs considerable knowledge of matter to be 
t with. 

With the texts of the Roman and Greek authors who describe 
the Roman conquest of Britain, Mr. Church is, of course, well 
acquainted ; but he does not seem to have taken much advantage 
of the light which modern scholars have thrown upon what the 
say. It is certainly surprising to find him accepting the old- 
fashioned notion that the Cassiterides signified the Scilly Isles, 
or, as he vaguely = it, the “region” of Cornwall. Diodorus 
is plain as to the distinction between the tin found in the Cassi- 
terides, “off the coast of Iberia,” and that produced in Britain ; 
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and the error repeated here has been so thoroughly exposed 
(among others) Mr. Elton, in his Origins of English History—we 
nd nothing which leads us to believe that Mr. Church has con- 
sulted this fascinating and scholarly book—that it should have 
died out by this time. A note throwing doubt on the theory that 
Ceesar crossed the Thames at og tage seems to imply that 
the author is unacquainted with Dr. Guest’s interesting paper, 
first published in the agers mene Institute’s Journal, vol. xxiii., 
and the impression is strengthened by his suggestion that the 
river c by Aulus Plautius, after receiving the submission 
of the “Boduni” (Dobunni), was probably the Medway. If he 
had studied Professor Rhys’s learned little book, Celtic Britain, 
where a certain article by Dr. Hiibner is quoted, he would have 
seen that his difficulty as to the identity of the “ Boduni” is 
capable of a rational solution. His treatment of one or two well- 
known British names is open to objection. Caractacus, though 
the middle “c” is certainly superfluous, is a form which must 
be very near the name borne by the King, and is, besides, 
consecrated by universal usage, and nothing is gained by trans- 
lating it into Caradoc. Worse still is his of Cassive- 
launus, a name with an instructive meaning, into the foolish 
form Caswallon. When he comes to the question, “ What did 
the Romans leave in Britain?” he makes no mention of Chris- 
tianity, and we are told nothing of the story of St. Alban— 
— because the name was unfortunately omitted in the 
ictionary of National Biography—though the martyrdom rests 
on very fair historical authority, of ‘the Pelagian heresy, or 
of the visits of St. Germanus. Indeed, until some references to 
British Christians necessarily occur in the account of the mission 
of St. Augustine—of whose consecration, by the way, we find no 
notice—the uninstructed reader might believe that no such 
sons ever existed. A like neglect meets us with respect to - 
lish ecclesiastical history, and we have positively searched in vain 
for any mention of the Synod of Whitby, or any fact bearing on 
the triumph of Rome over Iona. Of Wilfrid we are only told 
that he was a Northern bishop, who converted the South Saxons 
during his banishment ; we are not told why he was banished, or 
anything about his appeals to Rome. Even the name of Arch- 
bishop Theodore is not so much as mentioned. On the other 
hand, considering the size of the book, too much space is de- 
voted to the reign of Alfred, and far too much to the dreary 
details of Danish ravages. The leading events of the conquest 
of Britain and the settlement of the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
are, for the most part, carefully taken, at least so it seems to us, 
from Green’s Conquest.of England; but the narrow space into 
which they are crowded renders the narrative somewhat dreary. 
Mr. Church would have done wisely if he had followed Green 
in keeping clear of Arthur; we cannot quite make out whether 
he believes that Arthur fought at Mount Badon, and we are 
sure that Green did not teach him to place the site of the 
battle “near Bath.” Inthe chapter headed “The English 
People” we have an attempt to give an account of the poli- 
tical institutions of the English, and of the ranks and classes 
into which they were divided, in about five pages. The result 
can scarcely, even allowing for exigencies of space, be held to 
be an adequate representation of what is now common know- 
ledge as to these matters. The statement that the “eorl was 
the chief man of the village,” and the weak ph which 
follows it, seems to imply that the title was to some extent 
offictal; but both here and elsewhere there is a want of pre- 
cision which makes it hard to say what the author really 
means, and, at the same time, betrays a hasty reading up of a 
new subject. Mr. Church’s knowledge of Tacitus should have 
saved him from the suggestion that the distinction between 
the eorls and the ceorls may be accounted for by supposing 
that the eorls came from the earlier and the ceorls from the 
later settlers. Nothing can well be more certain than that 
the invaders brought over with them the threefold division 
of ranks, not reckoning slaves, which existed among them in 
their old homes. A strange confusion is made between the 
origin of thegnhood as an institution, and the means by which 
a thegn attained his rank and the characteristics of his posi- 
tion. We are told that the thegns were the immediate fol- 
lowers of the king, were “raised to the rank they bore” for 
services to him, and formed a “non-hereditary nobility.” The 
king must have had a long tail if it included, say in the tenth 
century, all who had attained thegnhood, nor y hoe it appear 
clear how he could have been served by all men who grew 
rich enough to have their five hides of land, or to fare tFirice 
over sea at their own charges, and so became of “ thegn-right 
worthy,” nor does the age age | principle seem exactly 
consistent with the fact that the thi neration of holders of 
five hides became “ gesithcund” or thegn-born ; for the two terms 
seem to have come to mean much the same thing, if they were 
not always exactly equivalent. Another remarkable statement 
in these five pages concerns the witenagemot, which we are told 
became as time went on “ more and more representative.” It was 
never, of course, either more or less representative, being at all 
times a primary assembly. We imagine, however, that Mr. 
Church knows this, and really meant that when a body of 
retainers or other freemen was present at one of the meetings of 
the witan, they are in some cases at least described in some such 
phrase as tota populé generalitas. But our business here is with 
what he says, and not with what he may or may not have meant 


to say. 
As far as his narrative is concerned he is generally correct, for 
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then scraps from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or William of 
Malmesbury. In spite, however, of his guides, whose opinions he is 
apt to echo, apparently without any in ependent thought, he has 
managed to fall into some blunders about matters of fact. For 
example, he tells us that Archbishop Odo, “after pronouncing 
the marriage of Edwy and Elgiva to be void, came over to the 
new King.” Ifhe had consulted Kemble’s Codex Di tcus, 
or even the Dictionary of National Biography, which he seems to 
have used for some of this period, he would have learnt other- 
wise. The matter is not a mere trifling detail, it has an important 
bearing on Edwy’s position. A more delightful blunder appears 
in his solemn comment on Tostig’s misgovernment of Northumbria. 
“Tt was,” he says, “a dangerous experiment to put a pure-bred 
Englishman from the South to administer the affairs of a half- 
Danish earldom.” This is, we are sure, a perfectly original 
remark, and Heaven forbid that we should deprive Mr. Church of 
the full glory to be derived from it; indeed, we shall never 
cease to connect it with his name. At the same time we venture, 
just as an illustration of the way in which he seems to us to have 
worked, to = forward our idea of the genesis of this memorable 

ferences to the Norman Conquest made during the 
course of putting his compilation —_— must have supplied 
him with frequent descriptions of Harold as the “last of our 
native Kings,” and the like, and so it was perfectly natural that 
he, knowing nothing about the matter, should jump to the con- 
clusion that Harold and his brothers, the sons of a Danish lady, 
the nephews of a Danish jarl, the grandsons of Thurgils Sprakaleg, 
were pure-bred Englishmen, Nevertheless this theory of ours, 
which we protest has not been made in any envious spirit, must 
not, as we have said, be used to rob Mr. Church of the gratifica- 
tion which he must feel, and the renown which he deserves to 
attain, as the sole and undoubted discoverer of this new fact 
relating to the illustrious family of Godwin, and the troubles of 
1065. ides distinct errors, we have found a larger crop of mis- 
prints in his book than we ever remember in one of anything like 
the same size. We noted a dozen and then gave up Most of 
them are in names, Edwy being printed for Edwin, and so on, 


and argue some want of familiarity on the author’s part with his | 


subject. In giving the verse which Canute is said to have made 


about the monks of Ely, Mr. Church says that “ the letters pecu- | 
' expelled, and neither have an 


liar to Old English have been changed to their modern equiva- 
lents.” Five obvious misprints occur in the four lines, and Do 
can scarcely be allowed to pass as equivalent to Da. 
always avoid, if possible, saying strong things in dispraise of any 
one’s work, we shall sum up our review of Early Britain by 
simply expressing our conviction that it is not exactly the kind 
of book which we believe is wanted on its subject. 


A LOG-BOOK AND BOOK OF RECOLLECTIONS.* 


M* BOWLES dedicates his Log-book to “Captain Weenie,” 
a little girl of his own, who was no doubt charming, and 
whose funny sayings and doings on board the yacht must have 
diverted the crew almost as much as they delighted her father 
and family. But baby stories, however laughable in themselves, 
are apt to weary readers who only know the infant phenomenon 
in print. The public at large will not smile much when Weenie 
drops her “ golly-golly into the lawter,” or when she punishes her 
dog for the purely imaginary offence of saying such ugly words as 
“pig” and “beast.” There are certain newspapers and magazines 
in the United States which purvey a fotson of stories of this kind. 
The Americans are a newer people t we are. Perhaps they 
are less sophisticated, and like that sort of thing. 

Mr. Bowles contributed much, if not all, of his log-book to the 
Vanity Fair newspaper. His style is smart and lively, and his 
observations on the persons he met and the sights he saw are 
often shrewd and sensible. Alison on Taste is perhaps, nowa- 
days, an almost forgotten book. But there is more than one 
traveller who would do well to study its nearly obsolete pages 
before he decides what to retain in his published journals, and 
what to a from them. Amon oer things the observa- 

m. 


tions on poor Smiler’s burial in the Holy Land would have been 
better omitted. 
Mr. Bowles i many yachts, as, we fear, most seagoi 


travellers have to do, before he found one suited to his mind. An 
even then he does not claim for his purchase the absolute per- 
fection which most sailors find in their own particular “ hooker.” 
“TI could have improved her,” he says. “I never saw the man or 
woman I could not have done that to.” And so he and his family 
went on board, and a right merry party they seem to have been. 
Cowes was “deserted and melancholy” on the 1st of August, 
1888. By-the-bye, Mr. Bowles laughs at the idea of the 
Royal Yacht Club nowadays calling itself the Royal Yacht 
uadron, and he gives reasons for his mirth. At 
Dieppe he had occasion to remark that the French pilot- 
age system is as absurd as our own. He could not see the 
logic of the réglement (though we all know the French to bea 
severely logical people) which requires you to take a pilot on 


* The Log of the “ Nereid.”” By Thomas Gibson Bowles, R.N.R., 
Author of “ Maritime Warfare” &c. Illustrated by Lockhart-Bogle. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

What I Remember. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Vol. III, London ; 

Bentley & fen.” 


As we. 


he keeps pretty close to his modern guides, ae. now and board when you do not require one, and which declines to send 


ou one when you most need his services. By an easy transition 
is reflections on this subject lead him into a dissertation on 
toleration. And he hits the blot when he says that the modern 
indifferentism which shelters itself under the higher sounding name 
is really “a confession of ignorance or miscreance.” He says that 
the attitude of these so-called tolerationists is this:—“ We really 
none of us know anything, and we none of us really believe any- 
thing; hence what you pretend to know and believe is just 
as as what we pretend to know and believe. Wherefore, we 
will tolerate you. Let us all go to the Devil our own way.” Off 
Algiers one day Mr. Bowles asked his cook if they had any 
served fish on board. “ Well, sir, there’s some tins in the 
ocker marked ‘ Fins.’ I don’t know what they are.” These 
turned out to be haricots verts fins. Mr. Bowles is an enthusiast 
for the Turkish bath. And we think that he is right to be so; 
but when he says that we have two lessons to learn from the 
East—“ dignity and cleanliness ”—we recall stories which we 
used to read of the occupation in which the Algerian chief 
Abd-el-Kader (cited by many folks as a model of Mahometan fine 
gentlehood) was when he sat up, or rather down, in state 
to receive English visitors. 

It is hurtful to our national pride to be told by so competent 
an authority as Mr. Bowles what we have heard lately from many 
sources, that most merchant shippers have Lape the “ turbu- 
lent, drunken, untrustworthy English merchant sailor,” and man 
their ships with Maltese, Greeks, Arabs, Italians, or Scandina- 
vians. “The British merchant sailor has rendered it impossible 
to employ him.” On the other hand, there is no kind of man at 
all who is better or better behaved in these days than the British 
sailor of the Royal Navy. 

There is an amusing story of a high-born Arab gentleman’s con- 
tempt for the fellaheen of Feypt, to whom he denied the right to 
call themselves Arabians, and who, he said, were “mere sons 
Crusaders.” 

Mr. Bowles thinks fit to ridicule the pretension of the Jews 
to consider Jerusalem their own peculiar city. They only pos- 
sessed it, he says, for five hundred years, just as the English once 
held possession of France. He maintains that the Jews in Jeru- 
salem and Englishmen in France were only foreign age 
conquerors, ant settlers. Both were after a considerable peri 
claim, legal or moral, to the 
country they once held, but subsequently failed to keep. This 
view of the question is at variance with the opinion generally 
entertained throughout Christendom. The Hnglish had no 
Divine command to occupy Guienne or to inhabit Picardy. 

Our yachtsman thinks that, in return for the 400,000/. which 
Protestant missionaries have expended in proselytization among 
the Jews in the Holy Land, they cannot show five grown up, 
bona-fide, honest converts. Slavery even in must have 
some attractions for the people. Mr. Bowles knew of an 
tian slave who had emancipated himself by taking refuge in a 
British man-of-war. As Curran says, he might there “have 
stood free and erect as a man.” But he leaped overboard, and 
swam back to his master. He preferred his serfdom at home to 
liberty on board an English man-of-war. 

The practical lesson to be learned from Mr. Bowles’s book is 
one which we are glad to be taught. It is that yachting is not a 
pastime reserved for the wealthy. Treat your ship as your home, 
and your house on shore as a luxury which you may well do 
without, and you will find that “ you can live with every com- 
fort, travel with every luxury attainable out of England,” with a 
family of three adults oe bom children, for 180/.a month. On 
board a P. and O. steamer it would cost you at least 246/. per 
mensem. 

Cicero tells us that “senilis stultitia que deliratio appellari 
solet, senum levium est, non omnium.” Certainly it is not an 
attribute of Mr. Adolphus Trollope. His old age 


Is serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 


True that he is garrulous. But what is pleasanter than the 

rrulity of a happy octogenarian who can still see that the earth 
is green, and that the sky is blue, and who can say of so many 
a great one who has gone from us, Vidi tantum? He has not 
only lived long, but has seen much of the world, and can tell us 
from his rice bet what Emerson was like, Charles Lever 
and Matthew Arnold, and Jenny Lind and Liszt, and the 
Princess Alice. When he speaks to us of his own personal 
doings and feelings, his audience likes to listen because he never 
listens, as the French say, to himself. He never studies how to 
shape his sentences. He never poses as a hero. There is a noble 
simplicity in his mode of telling us of his happiness in his first 
marriage, of the loneliness which him when he lost his 
wife, and how happy he became once more when he married 
his present wife. We like to hear him talk of those two accom- 
pli women. Many of our readers will feel something more 
than commiseration, a very living sympathy sprung from ac- 
quaintance and friendship with the brilliant subject of his 
sorrow, when he lost his only child who had just become a 
mother. He bears his sorrows with the cheerfulness which 
Emerson tells us is one of the chief characteristics of owge 
He feels the blow and bows to it, but it never fells him. He 
tells us that he has had plenty of troubles. And, no doubt, he 
has. Few men live to — eighty without them. But, like 
the French philosopher, “il couvre de la main gauche les 
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plaies de son ccour, et lutte avec la droite contre les diffi- 
cultés de la vie.” Montaigne is hardly less methodical than Mr. 
Trollope. He begins to on one subject, and his full mind 
breaks off to talk of something else which happened perhaps fifty 
before, or a thousand miles distant from the scene of his 
t anecdote. We must follow suit. It is not for us to a 
the stories ing to the unities. We take things as they 
come. Now we mourn with him over the decay of coflee-maki 
in Paris, where at most cafés and hotels the decoction is as 
as the “disappointed Briton can have left at home.” We smile 
‘with him, for we are sure that he did not frown, when a French 
stationmaster assured him that the train was late, “a cause 
de marche lente.” We wince with him when the guide at 
‘Waterloo told him that his (Mr. Trollope’s) mother, whom he 
remembered thirty-three years before, was “une femme bien 
embétante.” We share the disappointment which, as a reader of 
Tristram Shandy, he must have felt at finding the nuns of the 
Béguinage at Ghent ill-favoured and stupid-looking. We open 
‘our eyes in unison with him when the gentleman at Soest 
showed him the veritable church spire to which Baron 
‘Munchausen had fastened his horse’s bridle in a snowstorm. We 
fancy that we are less credulous than he is of the clairvoyance of 
Mile. Julie, who knew all about Mrs. Harris’s teeth better than 
the lady herself. N.B. Mrs. Harris is not a myth this time, she 
is the wife of the late Bishop of Gibraltar. We envy his oppor- 
tunity of becoming a house and land-owner in Savona in ex- 
change for a pair of old trousers, “ Mr. Gladstone has said that 
‘Italy has not an enemy in the world.” Mr. Trollope knows the 
Italians, he says, even better than the ex-Premier knows 
them. He thinks, or, at any rate, they think, that France is very 
decidedly their enemy. We have not space to quote Mr. Trollope’s 
Sao stories, and we can only allude to one of his anecdotes of 


A great friendship existed between two large dogs, one of | recogn 


whom was French and the other English. One day, however, 
when they were attacked by, and were having a free fight with, a 
quantity of other dogs, the Frenchman slunk away, leaving the 
plucky Briton to finish the battle alone. Eric (such was our 
country dog’s name) could never be induced to acknowledge his 
French friend again. To paraphrase the remark of Sydney Smith, 
we should like to hear the French dog’s version. The story of 
Mrs. Edwards offending the author in his early youth, by giving 
him nothing for dinner but a rice-pudding, is most amusingly told, 
and has an excellent sequel. Mr. Trollope shares the opinion of 
a gentleman, formerly well known in London society, that cream 
is the best and only beverage to be drunk as an accompaniment 
to a cigar. He was struck in the Pays de Vaud by seeing a 

t woman who worked in the field with a dung-cart who 
entertained professors at her cottage, and subscribed to a circu- 
lating library at the nearest town. Has Mr. Trollope never heard 
of the hedge-scholars in Ireland? Only this summer we saw a 
clergyman in Kent who told us that one of his hoppers, a most 
ragged specimen of an Irish peasant, conversed with him in 
Ciceronian Latin. Of Clarens it may be, as Lord Byron says, 
“the birthplace of sweet love”; but, according to our remem- 
brancer, it is still more decidedly the birthplace of sour wine. 
We wish that we had time to tell our readers the true story of 
“Qld Booty” being flung into the burning crater of Mount 
Vesuvius. It is our author’s opinion that mountain-climbing 
should be limited to the region of wood. “Climb,” he says, “as 
high as the firs climb, and no higher.” There are two delightful 
stories of children which we must also leave our readers to look 


out for themselves. One of them is about a boy who was radiant | 
with delight because his father could not scold or thrash him any | 


more because he was “railed in.” The other is of an urchin of 
eight years old whose mother found out the secret of his life. 

hat that secret was we shall not reveal. The French version 
of the English joke that the question whether life is worth living 


depends on the liver strikes us as being particularly neat. Across | 
the Channel they say that it is all a “question de foi (foie).” 
imen of American cuteness in the anec- very readable form. Those who have not been to Egypt in 


are given a capital s 


pie et de jeter nourriture dans les bains.” In spite of chrono. 
logical evidence on the other side, we are so utterly convinced 
of Mr. Trollope’s perennial youth, that we confidently xpos to 
t him once more as a candidate for public favour. e shall 

0 so as heartily as we now (for a time) wish him farewell. 


EGYPT AS A WINTER RESORT.* 


gg woe is every justification for the appearance of this little 
book, which will supply a distinct need, and should take a 
high place as a worthy model for makers of handbooks to health 
and pleasure resorts. For invalids of many t the climate of 
Egypt has long been recognized as remarkably helpful, and the 
wealthy have been frequently advised by their doctors to winter 
in Cairo. But till recent years Egypt has had many drawbacks 
for invalids, both on account of the expense of living there and of 
the too foreign surroundings. Since the English immigration 
thither from 1882 onwards, objections on these scores have had 
far less weight. It is now possible for people, even of moderate 
means, to enjoy the light and warmth and dryness of the 
Egyptian winter in the midst of good society and the comforts of 
civilization. The avowed object of the book before us is to inform 
English and American doctors what kind of patients ought and 
aoa not to be sent to Egypt. This object is attained by means 
of clear statements, without any tendency to that special plead- 
ing which usually mars books of this nature by medical authors, 
and the work contains besides much information which will be 
useful and interesting to all who may visit Egypt apart from the 
purpose of health-seeking. 

All who know modern Cairo and its surroundings well will 
ize the correctness of the claims Mr. Sandwith makes for 
its climatic and social advantages. It is pre-eminently a place 
where invalids who can enjoy an lish summer, with its 
pleasures, may find a continuation of such enjoyment during the 
winter months till summer nearly comes again, and they will 
gain, in addition, as the author says, “that interest and relaxa- 
tion of mind inspired in a country where the remains may be 
studied of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and Turks.” It is far too much the custom of physicians 
to think only of the climatic qualities of the resort they recom- 
mend, ignoring entirely the social and intellectual needs of the 
patients they expatriate for months. The mistake becomes one 
of great magnitude with the very class of xe who would be 
most benefited by such a climate as that o: t—namely, those 
who are not the subjects of advanced or disabling disease. Send 
such people to any of the numerous health resorts where the 
society is dull and there is nothing to stimulate the intellect or 
imagination, and the result too often is that the unoccupied mind 
is driven in upon itself, and the body refuses to react to whatever 
climatic charm there may be. Cairo, with all its old associations, 
and its refined English society at the present time, is almost 
an ideal place for many patients whose — needs are 
best served by the influence of plenty of fresh air, light, and 
warmth without wet. The days can always be t out of 
doors, and no night air colder than 55° Fahr. will be breathed, 
even without any artificial heat, provided the windows be closed 


at sunset. One other point may be noticed on behalf of Cairo 
as a health resort, which strikes every visitor, and is of the 
highest moment—the absence of dying consumptives. These find 
Egypt too far from home, and in the more enlightened medical 
practice of the day are now rarely sent so far. In Cairo they 
are scarcely to be seen. 

An interesting feature of this book is a short calendar giving 
the weather characteristics of the several months in Cairo, 
with the arrivals of the migratory birds, and the order of a 
ance of ripe fruits and flowers. Information as to the facilities of 
travel to the various places of most frequent resort is given in a 


dote of the journalist who persuaded the Pope to let him recent years will notice with gratification that there is now a 


wire his allocution to New York before it had been made 
public in Europe, and to get one of the Cardinals to translate 
it into lish for him. On the question of the Roman 
malarious fever Mr. Trollope gives some curious information. 
It was unknown in the Ghetto, which was thickly inhabited | 
4 dirty and very squalid a aga while it rages on 
Camp most parts of which are very dry, and the 
whole district very sparsely peopled. The Trappists at Tre Fon- 
tane largely improved the climatic conditions of the place by 
thick plantations of eucalyptus. The monks, indeed, made a 
— from the eucalyptus leaves, which they professed to con- 
ider a sovereign remedy against malarious fever. We pn to 
say that on one occasion Mr. Trollope so far forgot himself as to 
act the part of a footpad, committing robbery as well as assault ; 
but as he assures us that he has “abstained from highway robbery 
from that time to this,” and as the crime was committed many 
Ts ago, we are content to apply to it the statute of limitations, 

if such a statute exists in reference to such offences. The con- 
version into marble of the human body by Signor Marini must 
be a very curious and perhaps interesting process, but we do not 
think that we should greatly care to see it. At Leukerbad, 


where the patients are amphibious and spend half of their lives 
in the water, our author was amused by one of the rules which 


“ Tl est stricte- 


was added by a wag to the printed regulations. 
ment défendu d’agacer les 


avec des cannes et para- 


first-class hotel at the foot of the Pyramids, enabling people to 
enjoy the pure air and quiet of the desert in comfort and good 
surroundings. 

A careful perusal of this book forces us to credit Mr. Sandwith 
with accuracy as a guide, exceptional modesty as a medical 
author, and success as a literary workman. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND PORCELAIN.+ 


HE study of Chinese is rapidly passing from the unscientific 

stage when the learner wascontent to place himself unreservedly 
in the handsof his native “Sienshéng,” to the surer ground of gram- 
matical analysis, by means of which thestudent is able to make him- 
self master of the intricacies of the language, and to assure himself 
of the interpretation of texts. In the absence of certain guides to 
a knowledge of the language, the earlier students were compelled 


* Egypt as a Winter Resort, By F. M. Sandwith, F.R.G.S., formerly 
Vice-Director of the Sanitary Department of Egypt. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889. 
Notes on the Chinese 8 By F. Ph.D. London: 
t Tad wah Documentary Style. By F. Hirth, 
Ancient Porcelain: a § an Chinese Medieval fi and Trade. 
By F. Hirth, Ph.D. London’ Bernard 
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to trust to their native teachers both for the explanation of 
Chinese documents and for the translation of English letters 
into Chinese. No interpreter at the Consulates even dreamed of 
translating a Chinese paper without the help of his “ Teacher,” or 
of writing a Chinese letter for himself. And the result has been 
that a race of men has grown up with considerable colloquial 
lmowledge of the language, but with nothing beyond a mere 
smattering of its literary styles. 

Julien was the first who reduced the classical language to an 
accurate grammatical system, and it was from his work—Za 

tare nouvelle de la langue chinoise—that Dr. Hirth got his 
t insight into the structure of the language. 

It seemed to him at the time that, under the guidance of this ingenious 

work, he had learned more of the real spirit of the language in a few weeks 
than had been the case in as many months during which he was left to his 
own imagination in pursuing his studies by mere practice, and that the 
benefits thus derived, in respect of the ancient written language, might be 
brought to bear with greater advantage to the practical student on the 
modern documentary style. 
To the uninitiated it may be necessary to explain that there is as 
wide a difference between the classical and documentary styles 
of Chinese as there is between ancient and modern Greek, and 
that the documentary style is no more like the spoken language 
than Chaucer's is like the colloquial of the present day. J lies's 
work, therefore, could hardly be held to apply to the documentary 
style, and the present work is consequently a new departure. 

Chinese being an uninflected language, the grammar consists 
mainly of syntax, and the construction of a sentence should, 
therefore, be the principal object of study. This Dr. Hirth points 
out, and he lays down with admirable plainness the rules which 
govern the arrangement of words in asentence. As an illus- 
tration of his remarks, he shows that, while in Chinese, as in 
English, it is necessary to express such a sentence, for example, 
as “ The son beats the father” by words in this order, it may be 
rendered into Latin by “Filius verberat patrem,” “ Patrem 
verberat filius,” “ Verberat patrem filius,” or “ Verberat filius 

trem,” without being misunderstood. But it is obvious that, 

the expression of all but the simplest sentences, auxiliary 
words and particles must be supplied; and in the documentary 
style of Chinese these are Seam used, and must be thoroughly 
understood before the contents of a despatch or a letter can be 
made plain. Of these words Dr. Hirth gives a full list, and illus- 
trates their uses by numerous and well-chosen examples. 

Fortunately, though a Chinese despatch is full of these and 
other difficulties, the love of precedent, which is so prominent a 
characteristic of the people, has induced Chinese scribes to adopt 
stereotyped forms for every kind of document. Thus every des- 
patch and every letter is drafted on well-recognized models. The 
same phrases occur over and over again, and the same turns of 
expression are common to all. Most of these are explained by 
Dr. Hirth, whose work needs but the full annotated text of a 
we despatch to make it a very complete guide to documentary 

ese. 

In his brochure on ancient porcelain, also, Dr. Hirth follows in the 
footsteps of Professor Julien, with the contents of whose well-known 
work on the subject he is in accord, with the exception of the date 
at which porcelain was first manufactured, and of the colour of 
céladons. Julien supposes that the art was invented between the 
_ 185 B.c. and A.D. 87, on the authority of a passage in an 
historical work in which mention is made of yao, a term which 
is now commonly applied to the various classes of chinaware. But 
Chinese literature is full of such pitfalls. The belief that gun- 
a was in use in China hundreds of years before it was 

wn in that country was based on the occurrence of a word in 
the early annals of the Empire, which then meant a catapult, 
but which is now used to designate acannon. In the same way, 
at the time of which Julien speaks, yao was applied to pottery of 
any kind, and not to chinaware, as it is at the present day. This 
being acknowledged, it is obvious that the date fixed by Dr. Hirth 
for the invention of the art—namely, the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D.—is the one which is more surely attested by the 
evidence of native works of authority. 

As to the colour of céladons, Dr. Hirth points out that the word 
T#ing, which Julien translated “ blue,” means also “ light green,” 
“the green of sprouting plants,” &c. The same confusion occurs 
m connexion with these two colours in most languages of 
age Spe in the instance of yAaveés, which suggests pre- 
cisely the same uncertainty as the word 7s'ing. In this case, 
however, Julien might have been guided to the right shade 
intended by the fact that the colour of céladons Bay thee 
likened by Chinese authors to that of jade, which is certainly 
not blue. But Dr. Hirth has much more to say about eéladons 
than their colour, and his work throws a most useful and 
interesting light both on the manufacture of ancient porcelain and 
on the trade routes by which specimens of the ware were carried 
into Central and Western Asia. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S VERSE.* 


HESE verses of Sir Alfred Lyall’s owe, with few exceptions, a 
double debt of parentage to the country whose name they 
bear on their title-page. India is their place of origin in more 


* Verses written in India. By Sir Alfred L London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co, 1889. 


senses than one; for they have most of them been written, not 
only in India, but on Indian subjects. Shall we add at once 
that, what is true of most of them is true of all the best of them, 
and that Sir Alfred Lyall’s Muse is evidently a divinity of 
Oriental extraction, who declines to inspire him, or at any rate to 
the full measure of afflatus, unless when sought by him on her 
native soil? Certainly the author's translations from Horace, 
his “Land of Regrets,” and, in general we may say the lighter 
exercises of his undoubted talent as a verse-writer, form by far 
the least striking portion of the contents of this little volume. 
Sir Alfred Lyall is much more at home among incidents of the 
Mutiny, or reminiscences of yet earlier events of Anglo-Indian 
history. He can enter with true imaginative power into the 
feelings of the wild tribesmen of the North-West Frontier, of the 
border warriors upon whose frays and feuds the pax Britannica 
has imposed an unwelcome armistice, and the swart moss- 
troopers who find their occupation gone under our Imperial rule. 
One of the most stirring of his lays is that of the “ Old Pindaree,” 
an aged robber “rider,” condemned to wear out the evening of 
his days in the despised and detested arts of peace, and lamenting 
the days of his adventurous youth in a strain in which pride, 
pathos, and a certain grim humour are very artistically and 
effectively blended. The same note is struck again in “A Rajpoot 
Chief of the Old School,” only that here the pathetic predomi- 
nates, and the dying warrior accepts the change of times with 
more dignity and resignation :— 
The English say I govern ill, 
That laws must silence spear and gun, 
So may my peaceful subjects till ; 
But peaceful subjects have I none. 
I can but follow my fathers’ rule, 
I cannot learn in an English school. 
Yet the hard world soitens, and change is best ; 
My sons must leave the ancient ways. 
The folk are weary, the land shall rest ; 
And the gods are kind, for I end my days. 
Then carry me to my castle steep, 
Whose time is ending with its lord’s. 
Eight months my grandsire held the keep 
Against the fierce Maratha hordes. 
Tt would not stand three winter suns 
Against the shattering English guns 
And so these rude old faithful stones. 
My fathers’ haven in high war-tide, 
Must rive and moulder—as soon my bones 
Must bleach on the holy river-side. 
Years hence, when all the earth is calm 
And forts are level and foes agree, 
Since feuds must end, to trade and farm 
And toil, like oxen, patiently ; 
When this my garden palace stands 
A desert ruin, choked with sands, 
A broken well ’mid trees that fade, 
Some traveller still my name may bless, 
The chief long syne that left him shade 
And a water spring in the wilderness. 


A “haven” is perhaps a more effective protection against a storm 
than against a “tide” ; but we will not be hypercritical in judging 
of an excellently well-sustained piece of poetic portraiture. 

It is not only with native Indian life in its wilder and more 
picturesque aspects that Sir Alfred Lyall is in sympathy. The 
profoundly reflective side of the Oriental mind ap to him 
no less forcibly, and his feeling for it finds admirable expressior 
in the “ Meditations of a Hindu Prince,” and in “The Hinde 
Ascetic.” This, the shorter of the two poems, is perhaps the more 
striking. The four brief stanzas of which it is composed give us 
the very spirit of that East which, in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fine 
quatrain, “ bowed low before the blast In patient deep disdain,” 
which “let the legions thunder past, Ani plunged in thought 

in.” There is, indeed, something more than a reminiscence of 

r. Arnold in the closing stanza, where the musing Indian 
quietist asks himself when these phantoms of Western rule 
“shall flicker away Like the smoke of the guns on the wind-swept 
hill, Like the sounds and colours of yesterday, And the soul have 
rest, and the air be still.” In the companion piece, the picture 
of the Mussulman, “civil and mild,” who stands watching the 
English at their game of Badminton under the battered wall of 
Delhi, while the execration of Islam on the infidel rises with 
Heinesque suddenness to his smiling lips, Sir Alfred Lyall shows 
that he cherishes no illusions as to the volcanic hatreds which 
underlie the placid-looking crust of Moslem submission to the 
rule of the Dechians in India. “Theology in Extremis” is @ 
powerful, but not perhaps an entirely successful, attempt to realize 
the emotions of a young English Gallio who has been offered his 
life by the Mussulman sepoys on condition of his repeating the 
formula of the Mahommedan faith, and who, without any definite 
belief in his own professed creed, or any expectation of post- 
mortem reward for his constancy, rejects the offer from a sense of 

triotic pride, and a sort of half-consciousness that to renounce 

is national religion to save his life would be closely akin to 
a temporal allegiance to his sovereign for the same 
purpose. e situation of this voluntary martyr, who lacks 
the superhuman support by which martyrdom is commonly forti- 
fied, has undoubtedly high dramatic ibilities and psychological 
significance, which Sir Alfred Lyall, however, has hardly suc- 
ceeded in developing. Another of a more distinctly Euro- 
pean character is that entitled “ Retrospection,” the narrative of 
a dramatic incident, the scene of which is also laid in the Mutiny, 
its characters consisting of a Colonel whose regiment has “ risen,” 
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the Colonel's wife, and the lady’s lover. The lover and the lady 
‘wish to fiy; the husband insists on remaining to face the 
- mutineers; and contention is rising high between them when an 
_ opportune shot lays the Colonel low, and lover and lady gallop 
.somewhat unromantically away. Who fired that shot “ the 
mute trees know,” the author tells us. They have the advantage 
of the reader, who is left to guess—a mistake, we think, in point 
of art, since we have at least a right to know whether the hero 
- even of the shortest drama is a murderer or not. In pieces of this 
kind, however, Sir Alfred Lyall is not seen at his best. It is 
. when he speaks through the lips of one of those Orientals whom 
‘he knows so well that we read him with the greatest pleasure. 
Then he is always natural and unforced, and not infrequently 
powerful and impressive in a high degree. 


A DICTIONARY OF MINIATURISTS.* 


‘ ol lap publication of the third volume of Mr. Bradley's Dic- 
tionary of Miniaturists puts an end, at least for the present, 
to a work which it will still take a t deal of labour to make 
anything like complete. The difficulties of making an exhaustive 
list of miniaturists and scribes has probably deterred many 
others from undertaking the task; and Mr. Bradley may, at 
least, be complimented on his courage in grappling with it, and 
his patience and industry in carrying it so far. Of its incom- 
ae Mr. Bradley is his own witness. Although he has at 
ength arrived at the letter Z, such an abundance of new material 
has reached him in the course of his journey, that it takes nearly 
five closely-printed and double-columned pages to print a list of 
names not included in the body of the book. To these a very 
great many more would have to be added before all the existing, 
and even easily available, material was exhausted; but we may 
well be content with what we have got, and may give a guarded 
assent to Mr. Bradley’s opinion that it is not likely that 
very many names of the highest rank are overlooked. At all 
events, Mr. Bradley had shown that he thoroughly understands 
what such a book ought to be, and there appear to have 
been some circumstances, not entirely under his control, which 
have prevented him from attaining his ideal of perfection. In 
form and design, for instance, this Dictionary may be taken as a 
model. The size is handy, the type clear and good, and all 
authorities quoted are given with “ chapter and verse.” In scope 
it is, if anything, too comprehensive. It is, no doubt, difficult to 
w the line, as illumination and early miniature-painting grew 
so directly out of calligraphy, and tended so surely to the miniature 
portrait-painters of the present century; but yet we are inclined 
to think it would have been wiser rong ta —— at the point 
when “ miniatures” became altogether detached from manu- 
scripts, and to have left calligraphy alone after writing had been 
completely superseded by printing. The later portrait-painters 
in little are already included in dictionaries of painters, and it 
was surely useless to encumber the book with such notices as 
that of staffen, a calligrapher who published at Leipzig a book 
“ containing various handwritings” in the year 1749, or that of 
George Shelley, the Writing Master of Christ’s Hospital, in the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, the articles on patrons of 
art and calligraphy, though not coming within the title of the 
work, are distinctly valuable and appropriate, as it is only through 
their names that some of the finest specimens of calligraphy 
and illumination can be indexed in such a dictionary. Some of 
the most interesting articles in the present volume are of this 
kind, as those on the Orleans and Sforza families, and we are not 
sure that in any future work of the kind, or any new edition of 
this, that it would not be well to insert articles on places where 
valuable manuscripts are preserved. 

But a book must be judged, not only by its design, but its 
execution; and, whatever classes of artists are introduced, they 
should be dealt with thoroughly. The plea that not many names 
of importance have been overlooked is scarcely valid in the case 
of a work which aims at the reputation of a cyclopedia. Unim- 
portant names may be paradoxically said to be of the first im- 

ce in such a case; for there is seldom lack of sources of 
information about distinguished persons in any walk of life. It 
may have been a mistake, for instance, to have included the 
miniature portrait-painters of the last century or so; but, if in- 
troduced at all, the roll should have been as complete as possible. 
Some excuse may be made for the meagreness of his list of these, 
as till lately the subject had been much neglected; and the fine 
exhibition of miniatures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club this 
year probably came too late for the information in the Catalogue 
to be utilized for Mr. Bradley’s Diction It must, however, 
be remembered that most of the information in this Catalogue 
was contained in Dr. Propert’s large work on the subject, to 
which Mr. Bradley refers. We are certain that, if the Catalogue 
had been in Mr. Bradley’s hands sooner, he would have seen the 
necessity of including a large number of names which he has 
omitted. If we confine ourselves only to the initials of the third 
volume of this Dictionary—namely, 0 to Z—we find that Mr. 
Bradley includes only fifteen out of about one hundred 
artists named in the Catalogue, and specimens of minia- 
tures by nearly all the latter were exhibited in Savile Row. 


igraphers, and yiats. 
Bernard 
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Out of these names there are not many perhaps of the hi 
class; but there are several of some jeporencn,, and few co 
which ought to be omitted in a Dictionary of Miniaturists g, 
wide in scope as that of Mr. Bradley. Jean Tontin, for instance 
was not ov greet an artist as Petitot pare, but still he was im. 
portant as the inventor of the process of enamel painting, whieh 
was carried to perfection by Petitot. Zincke is, of course, in. 
cluded by Mr. Bradley, but not André Rouquet, his Swiss 
follower. Sir Henry Raeburn is certainly a name of importanee, 
and should have been included ; for, though he is better known by 
his larger works, the same might be said of the Van Eycks, 
Zucchero, and several other artists whom Mr. Bradley inserts, 
In some cases, as we have suggested, the omissions may be 
excused for lack of evidence at the time. This plea may perhaps 
be urged in respect of one of the finest of English miniaturists, 
Andrew Plimer, who may almost be said to have been discovered 
by Dr. Propert. But, if this is true of one who is now looked 
upon as the rival, if not superior, of Cosway, it is not so of 
Cosway’s successor, Andrew Robertson. Nor is there much 
excuse to be urged for the omission of Jean Sicardi, the painter 
of Louis XVI., and Sir William Ross, and many other English 
and foreign miniaturists whose names are by no means unknown, 
and much more important than the majority of the miniaturists 
of later days to whom Mr. Bradley has showed more favour. 

But it is not only with regard to these later artists that this 
Dictionary is palpably imperfect. While giving him credit for 
research in out-of-the-way places, we fear that he has neglected 
some of the simplest sources of information—such, for instance, 
as Woltmann and Woermann’s History of Painting. Here he 
might have found, amongst other names unnoted by him, those of 
Otto, a monk who wrote the Gospel-book of Lothair, now at 
Aachen; Wolfcoz, a scribe of the ninth century; and a list of 
illuminators of the Menologium, or Sacred Calendar of the Vatican 
Library, which was written for Basil II. Two of these—Simeon 
and Pantaleon—should have been included in the third volume 
of his Dictionary, if it had any claim to exhaust existing 
material. 

But these and other imperfections are not altogether the fault 
of Mr. Bradley, who seems to have been bound by the wishes of his 
publisher with regard to the size of the work. He does not a 

ar to have been allowed enough space to have included 

own names, nor enough time to have collected them all, and 
then made a selection from them, in order to fill his three 
volumes with the most important. The result of his labour can, 
therefore, be only looked upon as an essay in the direction of a 
complete dictionary of his subject—a work, learned and indus- 
trious, which will be of great use to future students, but one 
which in its present state should be consulted rather as an aid 
than an authority. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND ORNITHOLOGY.* 


ILTESE Notes on Sport and Ornithology have a double, though 
a melancholy, interest. They are not only pleasant, but 
instructive, reading, and they abound, besides, in incidental reve- 
lations as to the tastes and character of their author. It is 
evident that the unfortunate Rudolf was a prince of great 
promise and very considerable talent. If the book was really 
written by himself—and we have no reason whatever to doubt 
it—he had a and easy literary style, with no little power of 
picturesque description. He inherited the family love for sport, 
and was an ardent naturalist, and especially an ornithologist, 
We can understand his facing exposure, hardships, and even 
dangers in the pursuit of game, as his father and Victor Emmanuel 
and many canter monarch have done before him. But it is not 
every prince who, after a long day’s shooting and dining gene- 
rously, would leave the cigar and easy-chair for the pen 
the escritoire, and labour over writing up his diaries, instead of 
tumbling voluptuously into bed. Again, we are agreeably im- 
pressed by his extreme and unaffected aflability. On his sporting 
and bird-nesting trip down the Danube tliree of his chosen com- 
panions were men of science of the middle classes, and he placed 
them on precisely the same footing of easy familiarity as his 
highborn cousin, Leopold of Bavaria. Indeed, he was con- 
tent to sit modestly at their feet, as masters in his favourite 
studies. No doubt the great Hungarian landowners and nobles 
were only too glad to offer every civility and facility to their 
future sovereign. But Prince Rudolf always expresses his grati- 
tude as if he really meant it for preserves thrown freely open to 
his party, and for the carriages, boats, and ee which 
were placed at their disposal. It was only natural that his eager- 
ness as a young sportsman should not unfrequently interfere with 
the methodical pursuit of scientific investigation. The chance of 
a tempting shot would lure him away from the spot where he had 
ambushed himself for special purposes of observation. He woul 
get so excited in critical moments that at the flutter of an eagle’s 
wing in the air or the rustle of some big game in a thicket his 
fingers would fumble nervously with the gun-locks or the rifle- 
sight would be dancing before his swimming eyes. But, on the 
aisle, he managed to collect a wonderful deal of practical im 
formation on such congenial subjects as the habits and different 


* Notes on Sport and Ornithology. By His Imperial and Royal High- 
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yarieties of the eagles, on the times and seasons of migratory birds. 
A sportsman the Prince was before all things ; but he never stood 
on the dignity of his game. He would sooner shoot a carrion 
vulture than a royal eagle, when the one bird was of rarer species 
than the other; and in the East he was as keen after the jackals 
and hyenas as if they bad been lions, or camelopards, or the 
rare black water-buck. From sundry passages in his notes on the 
East we see that the Prince was comstbiaig of a poet, and had a 
highly sympathetic ——— of romantic circumstances and 
sirroundings. He will break out in a burst of rapture over the 
jectral shadows of columns and friezes falling over the glittering 
sands‘of a desert silvered by the moonbeams. But he is always 
a thoroughly honest traveller, nor does he care to “ humbug” his 
readers by Rigning an interest in matters as to which he was 
really indifferent. He knew little of archrology ; and when he 
was treading the sacred soil of Palestine, his spirit was seldom 
stirred within him. Tle watches for wolves in the tombs of the 
Caliphs, beats up the gloomy corridors of the temples of the 
Pharaohs for the lurking hywna, and when he pays a visit to 
the great pyramid of Cheops, liis primary object is to get up a 
jackal hunt. As for the Barrage, he was bored to death with it, 
ing obliged, in princely courtesy, to follow officious guides all 
over that triumph of French engineering. But he hints incidentaily 
that it is not without its uses, as forming lakes and quiet shelter 
for the wild fow!. ube 
“The narrative of his trip of fifteen days down the Danube 
necessarily becomes somewhat monotonous, as the events of each 
day are noted in detail, and they often repeat themselves. Never- 
theless, it gives a vivid idea of the characteristics-of very peculiar 
scene of the animals that inhabit thinly-peopled districts 
scarcely accessible except by punting along narrow Water-ways 
Sceongh malarious swamp and impracticable thicket ; .and of 
what was really an organized bird-nesting expedition, carried out 
en grand and en luxe. The Danube, which flows far beyond its” 
ordinary banks in the spring, runs in many places in an infinity 
of shallow channels, forming archipelagoes of wooded or reedy 
islands, which fringe the swampy shores. So that Jokai the 
Hungarian novelist, with perfect propriety, the other day made 
one of these islands the scene of a dramatic story depending 
on an absolute solitude for its striking dénowement. The first of 
the most original osm ar by the Prince is that of a descent 
upon one of these islands with its heronry and its colony of cor- 
morants. He describes the approach through the network of 
channels, where the navigation was extremely difficult :— Great 
uantities of driftwood, driven out of the arms of the river, were 
ting about the main stream, and the fallen tree-trunks, which 
at this height of the water only showed their upper surfaces, might 
easily have been mistaken for crocodiles.” Here he was specially 
impressed by the wild poetry of the scene as they pulled home- 
wards to the steamer in the deepening twilight :—* In the east the 
leaden darkness was separated from the light of the departing day 
by a belt of orange, and was broken by a few bright isolated stars, 
while the low-lying woods and swamps, wrapped in blue vapours 
and feathery mists, assumed ghastly, indefinite shapes as they 
gradually melted into each other.” And a very pretty and vivid 
description it seems to us to be. On the fifth day, adopting the 
American plan of cart-driving, he succeeded in making a close 
approach to a magnificent herd of red-deer. A propos to which, 
he remarks that the Hungarian red-deer are exceptionally 
and fine, which he attributes to the quiet and 
the excellent feeding, which in course of generations have 
developed a characteristic and peculiar race. les were 
perhaps his favourite quarry, and in fact the number he shot from 
first to last would have seemed inexcusable massacre, were not 
the noble birds comparatively common in Eastern Europe, and 
very capable of taking care of themselves. But on the seventh 
day he was greatly excited when going in pursuit of the great 
cinereous vulture which nested in the district he was shooting 
over. After sundry mishaps and disappointments owing to 
unforeseen accidents and shaken nerves, he succeeded in 
sending a heavy charge of buckshot into the breast of one of 
these birds. But rapture was speedily followed by disgust when 
he hurried up to his prize. The stench from the foul bird of 
prey was so intolerable that he had to beat a precipitate retreat 
of several paces; the skinning had, of course, to be done at 
secondhand ; and the peasant told off to carry the creature to 
camp, though he must have been accustomed to evil smells, 
suffered sorely under the unsavoury load. But these vultures, 
ong live entirely on carrion, do much useful scavengering 
work, 
At Cairo the Prince was gratified even more by the sight of in- 
numerable birds of prey in the very middle of the populous city 
than by the melodious cooing of the turtle-doves in the groves and 
gardens of the suburbs. But other and greater surprises awaited 
him when the Austrian Consul-General guided him out in search 
of sport. Beating one of the Khedive’s gardens near the Obelisk 
at Heliopolis, they not only flushed cranes and woodcocks, but 
actually got glimpses of wolves, though the wolves succeeded in 
ing them. They subsequently bagged wolves in the Fayoum, 
and there the Prince and his uncle, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
some sport with the lynxes, which reminds us much of 
a Highland “ fox-hunt.” The lynxes retreated to their fastnesses 
in the great cairns of ruins, from which they were bolted by the 
lithe and well-bred dachshunds, who seem to have been as 
“ fell chiels” on the vermin as any of Dandy Dinmont’s Scotch 


and hyznas over wr re carcases laid out by way of bait. 
Once the Prince gave a wolf a right and left, “the tough. 
brute” being knocked over at the second shot, He shouldered , 
it, and was carrying it towards the place where one of his com-. 
nions was in ambush. Finding it somewhat heavy, he threw 


it down, whereupon the wolf gathered himself ther and 
scrambled on to his legs, Fortunately the astonished sportsman 
had reloaded, and had another charge at his disposal. 

The tour in Palestine must have been more exciting than 


agreeable. There was good sport to be had with the wild fowl 
in the affluents of the Dead Sea, and there were big boar to 
be found in the thickets that grew luxuriantly in the deep bottoms 
that were watered in the “swelling of Jordan.” But the strength 
of the sportsmen was sorely tried, and their usually buoyant 
— sank below zero, for the leaden skies were gloomy in 
the extreme, and the atmosphere was frightfully oppressive and 
enervating. Putting the probabilities of low fever and dysentery 
out of the question, the camping out was by no means free from 
danger. Great scorpions lay thick under the stones; and, though ' 
there were preliminary searches each evening, by way of precaution, 
one of the attendants was severely stung. As they had bolted 
lynxes with dogs in the Fayoum, so they Polted lizards with fire 
in the Jordan Valley ; and one wonderful and dragon-like specimen 
was secured measuring more than four feet in length. The Arabs 
aewerd refused to touch the repulsive animal, so that a litter 

to be constructed for its transport to the encampment. Once 
they ran a porcupine to earth, but failed to dig him out ; for the 
sun was scorchingly hot, and the Bedouins take more kindly to 
the spear than to the spade. En revanche they extracted a hymn- 
book from the hole, which the Prince presumes had been carried 
off by the porcupine, who, though tolerably omnivorous in his 
tastes, must have found the paper unpalatable. The Prince bore 
up pluckily against the intense heat and the enervating atmo- 
sphere, never sparing himself when sport of any kind was in the 
wind ; but he had nearly paid dearly for what he tried to regard 
as pleasure. He had a severe attack of fever, which compelled. 
him to put a premature end to the trip, and get on board his 
yacht as speedily as possible. We shall only add that there is 
a good chapter on Bear-shooting in Transylvania, with some inte- 
resting ornithological notes, by way of appendix. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ROM Messrs. B. Williams we have a schottische entitled 
“Winged Hours,” by Ezra Read, which is bright and pleas- 
ing, although very simple. Mr. Michael Watson has man 
to make a spirited march called “The Gladiators” out of a string 
of hackneyed phrases. “ Mignon,” by H. M. Millington, is a pretty 
valse of the usual type. “On the Broad Atlantic” is a. song by 
Kingston Lisle, which has a certain goand a pleasant quaintness. 
“ All the Same,” by H. Trotére, is a song written more or less on 
the ordinary lines. There is the usual refrain in six-eight time at 
the end of each verse; but we are thankful to say in the verses 
themselves there is some variety, which makes it a pleasing 
drawing-room song. We like “Apple Blossoms,” by Albert Fox, 
for it is a charming little song, short, and to the point. His 
“ Morning Song” is very original, but could have been improved, 
either by being made shorter or by some contrast in one of the 
three verses; for continual unison between all the parts, vocal 
and instrumental, although effective in places, becomes mono- 
tonous when overdone. We should like to have a dance to Mr. 
Herbert Mullen’s polka, “ Hide and Seek,” the tune is so merry 
and the rhythm so well marked. We have a vocal duet and 
two pianoforte pieces by Seymour Smith. The former is a pretty, 
humorous song, with a strong reminiscence of some of our piquant 
old English songs. One of tle piano pieces, called “ Doris,” has 
the same successful old-fashion ing; but in the other, called 
“The Old Gavotte,” which is founded on a song by Lindsay * 
Lennox, only the opening justifies the title, the rest being com- 
monplace and of an essentially modern type. We are glad to 
find the part at which we most cavil, on p. 4 of the adaptation, 
is not in the original song; and, although there is too much 
repetition, the insertion by Mr. Seymour Smith makes it a 
tchwork, though put in, we have no doubt, from the 
audable motive of making variety. “Jlow I love thee,” by 
Frederic Mullen, is what might be called a vy a ive song, neither 
very pretty nor ugly, but rather attractive from its quiet sim- 
licity. One short section of his “ Liebestreue "—i.c. the latter 
alf of No. 1—is decidedly original for a valse of modern days, 
We are most grateful for the least deviation from the beaten 
track, Of the two arrangements of the “Sérénade Orientale,” 
also by Frederic Mullen, we decidedly prefer the duet between 
violin and pianoforte; there is a certain monotony in the piano 
arrangement which is avoided by the combination of two instra- 
— The Caprice which follows is bright and sparkling in both 
‘orms. 

Dr. Bridge’s humorous vey en song, called “ Bold Turpin,” 
published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., is altogether an elabo- 
rate joke, even to the dedication to Mr. E. H. Turpin, the hono- 
rary secretary of the College of Organists, who has just been 
made a Mus. Doc. by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is a bold 
attempt to suit the well-known ditty of Mr. Samuel Weller with 
equally comic music, and Dr. Bridge has been very successful in 


terriers. Up the Nile there was night-watching for the wolves 


doing so, and yet steering clear of any vulgarity. We need not 
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say, coming as it does from his pen, that it is Senay well 
written, besides: being tuneful. e are specially taken by the 
contrapuntal scoring of the words “Sure as eggs is eggs, Kc.,” 
which we should have thought would have been the last to lend 
themselves to this treatment. Altogether from beginning to end 
it is very original, and quaintly picturesque. 


LAURENTIUS SAGA.* 


“pas modesty with which this volume is given to the world 
should not disguise from us the fact that it is an exceedingly 
valuable acquisition to the English student of medieval life. Not 
wishing, perhaps, to seem to puff his own work, Mr. Elton has 
laid little emphasis on the position which Laurentius Saga (or 
Lafranz Sogur, as it used to be called) takes in the development 
of Icelandic literature. But in reality its author, who doubtless 
was Einar Haflidason, the Deacon, was the Shirley of the great 
school of saga-writers, and it is no small privilege to possess, for 
the first time in any modern language, what has been described 
as “the last of the Sagas.” The religious and secular biographies, 
written in Iceland from the end of the twelfth to the end of the 
fourteenth century, form a connecting link between the old 
tical and historical literature and the imaginative work of 
ntinental writers in the middle ages proper. They are as yet 
hardly known in this country. They offer virgin ground to the 
translator. With the exception of what Dr. Vigfussen and 
Mr. York Powell have given in their Origines Islandice, we 
know of no fragments of the biographies which exist in English. 
The Secular Lives mostly take an earlier place than the Religious 
Lives, and one or two of them touch the classic age itself, and 
were begun during the lifetime of Sturla. The Religious Bio- 
graphies are almost exclusively lives of early Icelandic Bishops, 
and their text is now conveniently collected in the edition 
of Vigfussen, Biskupaségur, published at Copenhagen in 1858, 
before that illustrious scholar found his way to England. 

Among these Lives of the Bishops the earliest is a collection 
of biographies of the five first bishops of Skalholt, called 
Hungrvaka, or “The Hunger-Waker,” because the nameless 
author ho that the perusal of his book would make Oliver 
Twists of his readers, and arouse a hunger for more biography. 
The same writer is supposed to have composed about 1215 Pédls 
Saga, which Vigfussen says is “a model biography. in which the 

k charms us even more than the subject,” and which he com- 
pares to Carlyle’s Life of Stirling. Some unknown cleric, pos- 
sessing great historical genius, wrote the Life of Bishop Arni, and 
ended it abruptly in 1291. But the last, and by far the most 
amusing, of the Bishop-Sagas is that which was written about 
1346 by Einar Haflidason; it is this which Mr. Elton has 
translated. Einar, who was born about 1303 (Mr. Elton says 
1307, but this can be proved impossible), was taught by 
Laurence while the latter was still only schoolmaster in Hélar, 
and when quite a young boy, in 1316, had attracted notice as the 
foremost scholar in the diocese. When Laurence came back to 
Holar as bishop, Einar Haflidason was one of those who wel- 
comed him most lovingly; and the saga says of Laurence that 
henceforward “at high mass he always had the same deacon to 
minister to him; this was Deacon Einar Haflidason, whom he 
loved beyond all his clergy, and accounted as his true and trusty 
friend.” And it was in presence of the faithful Einar that the 
Bishop died at Holar in the eleventh year of his episcopate. 

The author of Laurentius Saga was, without question, one of 
the most gifted of his class. No other Bishop-Saga is put 
together so well as this, is so amusing throughout, or shows so 
much of the mere talent of the biographer. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century such skill as Einar Haflidason possesses was 
rare indeed, and in fact we are not sure that this latest of the 
saga-men did not display qualities not again to be met with in 

*the same form anywhere in Europe until the eighteenth century. 
His style, seve for his too frequent historical digressions, is con- 
cise, rapid, and eminently to the point. He builds up the cha- 
racter of his hero with sobriety, and is apt neither to preach nor 
to be garrulous. He tells us that Laurence “himself admonished 
me to keep in mind whatsoever he related about the course of his 
life before he was bishop at Hdélar,” and “his life afterwards 
was,” as we have seen, “well known to me, who was night and 
day in his service and lodging while he was bishop in Iceland 
until he died.” Einar was, therefore, admirably circumstanced 
to be a Buswell, and his peculiar gifts enabled him to profit by 
his opportunities. 

Laurence Thérarinson was born at a farm called Vellir, on the 
north coast of Iceland, in 1267. Some mild little miracles accom- 

ied his childhood, and he was so clever that Jérund, then 

ishop of the diocese of Hélar, the most northerly in Christendom, 
became his patron, and had him educated for holy orders. When 
he was twenty-five the Bishop gave Laurence a remote northern 
benefice ; but in a year's time he came back to Holar. The 
Bishop seems to have begun rather early to chafe under the 
superior scholarship and more perfect legal discipline of his 
protégé, and their friendship became strained. In 1294 Laurence 
got leave to go to Norway, where, at Bergen, King Eirek Magnusson 


received him kindly, and so did the Archbishop of Nidarés. But 
he found it impossible to keep peace with the heady and intriguj 

Norwegian ecclesiastics, and troubles began which made the tite 
of Laurence a distress to him for many years. In 1304, when 
he was thirty-seven, Laurence was selected to go back to 
Iceland on a mission of a highly-painful and embarrassi 

nature, no less than to examine into the condition of the 
dioceses, and to report upon it to the Archbishop of Nidarés, 
Laurence foresaw the extreme unpopularity which this enterprise 
would bring upon him; but he regarded it as his duty to carry it 
out. Another man, one Bjérn, a person of very different calles, 
was appointed co-visitor with him, and with equal powers. In 
the sequel it proved that Bjérn was ready enough to suggest 
to the Sediniie clergy that he was their friend; while the 
odium of reform fell on the upright «and single Laurence, 
The most painful incident, of course, was the visit to Hoélar, 
where his old patron received him with extreme coldness, 
This did not prevent Laurence from settling in his old home, 
and from doing his best to set the diocese in order. But, in 
August 1308, he was rather suddenly driven out of Hélar by 
the enmity of the Bishop, and set sail for Norway. Now comes 
a very picturesque p . On landing at Throndhjem, Laurence 
was seized by order of the Chapter, and thrown into the repulsive 
dungeon called Gulskitni. The Canons had by this time prac- 
tically deposed his old friend the Archbishop, and for six months 
things went ill with Laurence. His adventures are very graphi- 
cally described. When he left the dungeon he was still im- 
prisoned by order of the Official, or Archbishop's substitute :— 


The Official proclaimed that the holy church of Nidarés should keep all 
the baggage that he had come with. A lodging was got for him; it hada 
window, so that he could read his Hours; and for his victuals there was 
brought him a little bread and one other dish, and a little small ale to 
wash it down; by night he had fetters on his feet ; his feet swelled up, 
and the scurvy flew to his body. Icelanders were alw»ys coming to the 
window and talking with him ; many men brought him food and drink ; 
so that he had no lack for that. This was told the Canons, and they put 
iron spikes outside against the window, so that none should be able to 
talk with him. The woman named Thurid, daughter of ’Arni, by whom 
he had a boy Arni, often came to the window to him and brought him 
somewhat, as best she could, for food or comfort to him. 

One day he contrived to be taken to the palace of the poor 
Archbishop, who, but for dignity’s sake, was almost as powerless 
a prisoner as he, and the meeting between them is pathetically 
described. At last, the Chapter of Nidarés decided to send 
Laurence back to Iceland. He was put in chains on board a 
trader, stripped of all his goods, including his library of law books. 
“The traders, when they got to sea, straightway smote the fetters 
off Laurence, saying it was not the custom to carry folk in gaol 
or durance over the high seas.” Oddly enough, Laurence’s sutier- 
ings in Norway had pacified Bishop Jérund, who received him 
lovingly at first, although they very soon fell out again. In 1313 
Jérund died, The next bishop, Audun, ruled in 
Ho6lar until he died in 1322. 

Laurence was now in his fifty-sixth year, expecting nothing so 
little as promotion in the Church which had persecuted him. But 
his patience, his learning, and his piety were to be rewarded at 
last. The biographer tells how Laurence and another priest were 
riding throug Caciaie when they met a man who told them 
that Bishop Audun was dead, and that some other man, he 
thought of the name of Laurence, was elected in his stead. As 
they rode on, the other priest said, “ Brother Laurence, art thou 
not that bishop-elect ?” and the other replied, “ Flout me not, it 
is likelier that the Canons have plucked’ me wholly out of the 
Church than that they have made me Bishop”; nor in spite of 
rumour upon rumour would he quit his humble stall in the 
choir until the Archbishop's letter came and all was certain. 

Laurence was Bishop of Hélar for only eleven years. But 
he lived long enough to be a great and luminous figure in the 
troubled Church history of [celand. His sorrows had but mellowed, 
they had not broken his spirit, and he ruled his diocese with a 
genial but with a very firm discipline. His own conduct was 
saintly, and Einar Haflidason, who had the rare gift of describing 
what he saw, is able to make us realize very clearly the life in 
that strange arctic outpost of Christianity :— 

The service of mass itself he delivered with heartfelt piety and with 
tears welling ; and such compunction visited the bystanders, that in the 
low-chant there was more weeping and catching of breath to be heard 
from them than clear words. All the signs of the cross he made clearly 
and soberly, so that it could never seem too fast or too slow, but ever in 
due measure. After mass, when he came into the vestry, be sometimes 
rebuked the deacons and clergy for aught that seemed to him to have 
gone carelessly in the reading or chanting or other matters. He could not 
bear to see a deacun with a baggy blouse under his mass-vestments 
and dalmatic; that, he said to them, was how the mass-vestments and 
the stuff got torn. Likewise no priest or deacon durst have a cope 
beneath his long gown, having a chvir-cope outside it; he told them 
to tear off the gear which was tightened down round them. He would 
never allow singing in two or three parts, calling it fiddlers’ folly ; no, 
they were to chant plain song, just as it was set in the choir-books. In 
the bell-ringing he chose to have the same rule as in the days of Bishop 
Jérund—namely, to go out about midnight in winter. He liked those of 
the clergy who had to go out to have a good nap atter vespers. 


He was only sixty-four years of age, but doubtless worn out 
prematurely by the hardships of his life, when, on the 16th of 
April, 1331, he passed away in his house at Holar; and those 
te stood by bore witness that they had “never been by any 


man who departed so wonderfully from the world as Lord Bishop 
Laurence.” 


* The Life of Laurence, oy: of Hélar in Iceland. By Einar 
Haflidason. Translated from the Icelandic by Oliver Elton. don : 
Rivingtons. 


Mr. Elton has done his work of translation admirably. With- 
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out falling into any Wardour Street eccentricities, he has pre- 
gerved the full flavour of the old-world story. Credit is due also 
to the publisher for the very pretty form in which the book has 
been brought out. We have but one criticism to make ; the map 
js an absurdity, made to look like a mediswval chart, with a spout- 

whale and a ship in full sail. No one should ever play 
esthetic tricks with a map, which is either quite clear and plain 
or a nuisance. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


M JULES LEMAITRE'S Dir contes (1) are so pleasant 
e that we are chiefly inclined, in reference to them, to in- 
dulge the reprobate and ungracious wish that they had come out 
ina less luxurious form. They are things to read in armchair 
and with solace of tobacco, not stooping over a reading-desk or 
laboriously expanding arms to hold them. Nevertheless, the 
illustrations are very pretty in themselves, and do MM. Merson, 
Clairin, Lucas, and the other illustrators great credit. The Contes 
themselves are arranged in a sort of Légende des sitcles fashion, 
beginning with a Persian tale of any epoch you like, and ending 
with a very pretty and melancholy legend cf how Petit-Pierre 
heard the midnight Mass—the Mass after which there is no danger 
of 4y- any new absolution—in “La Chapelle Blanche.” 
The first story—how a rich man gives charity, and finds that 
he has not been charitable after all—is a right agreeable tale, told 
in the softened Voltairian manner, and with points of romance 
such as this—“ Et Ormuz lui fit la grice de mourir dans la nuit 
méme, trés doucement "—in which M. Jules Lemaitre, though 
nothing could have been further from his thoughts, was but 
paraphrasing a certain line of Mr. Browning's :— 


Who knows but the world may end to-night ? 


The second, “ Helle,” tells how a Greek maiden of high-souled 
thoughts and another maiden—very pleasant; but, alas! of 
thoughts not so high—were shut up to weave the sacred robe for 
Athene, and how very differently they took it. There is some- 
thing a little Renanish (that is to say—but let us not say it) in 
“ Myrrha,” which tells how a Christian bishop thrust a girl to the 
lions lest she should catch, or seeing that she had caught, the eye 
of Nero. And “ Lilith "—who is not Lilith at all, but only a 
daughter of Herod and Mariamne—is disappointing. But “ le 
amoureux de la Princesse Mimi” is charming. The lovers were 
no less a person than Polyphemus (the real monster Polypheme, 
but humanized considerably and with two eyes), who was ten times 
the Princess’s size, and Prince Thumb, who was one-tenth of it 
—a bad choice for the poor young lady. At last she chose Poucet, 
and Polypheme, the monster Polypheme, loyally abode her choice. 
But lo! when the spousals were just a-making comes me Prince 
Charming himself, and Mimi is in a terrible quandary. How it is 
solved the reader may find out ; but as for the acts and sayings of 
the Princes Polyphemus and Poucet, he will say, if he is a right 
reader, with Aramis, on one of the greatest occasions of history 
(how sad, by the way, it is to think that M. Lemaitre does not 
relish Dumas!), “Quant & moi, je trouve les choses que ces 
messieurs se disent fort bien dites et tout-d-fait dignes de deux 
gentilshommes.” And so shall we say of all that is said in this 
excellent book of tales. 

If in this last sixty years wicked persons, neglecting the caution 
that ¢a porte malheur, have said evil things of Boileau (2), MM. 


‘Hachette have undertaken to purge this sin of our century by 


consecrating to him one of the most “ monumental” editions that 
any poet has recently been honoured with. Ina quarto mightier 
even than those of the “National” edition of his enemy and 
victor, Victor, with print as big and-haply bigger, with huge and 
carefully executed planches hors texte, with elegant head and 
tail pieces, and, lastly , but by no means last, and, as it happens, 
first in order, with an introduction by his doughty champion, M. 
Ferdinand Brunetidre, the t Despréaux comes once more 
before the world. Far be it fn us to grudge him his splendour. 
For he was a very clever person, if a very disagreeable and also 
& very narrow-minded one, and we ourselves have perhaps said 
rather hard things of him sometimes. After all, if the legend of 
the turkey is true, there are great allowances to be made for him. 
The decoration of the book is perfect—we have seldom seen 
better executed plates, and the lady in the endangered sedan 
chair illustrating “Les embarras de Paris” is enchanting, and 
must cause to spring to any lips of sensibility the cry “Oh! 
why was I not there to help her out?” This is by M. Delort, 
who, indeed, seldom goes wrong in such matters. Pretty, too, 
is M. Hédouin’s design for “ Les femmes,” with the beauty hold- 
ing out a careless hand to be kissed by one adorer, while others 
are waiting. M. Bonnat's idea of an idyl will give Mr. Horsley 
fits. But why is M. Cabanel’s “ Tragedy ” in the ope ra- 
tion of biting her nails? M. Merson’s abundant cuts for “ Le 
lutrin ” are as clever as they can be. Nor has cleverness aban- 
doned M. Brunetiére ; it very rarely does. He is careful not to 
pitch the pipe too high in his praise, and adopts the safe line of 
arguing that, in faults and merits both, Boileau is French of the 
French. In which judgment, indeed, the best friends of the 
legislator of Parnassus (Alas! poor hill! with one peak quite 
gone, and the other trimmed to the size and shape of a sugar- 
loaf) may agree with his worst enemies. 


(2) Dix contes de Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Lecvne et Oudin. 


{2) Euvres pottiques de M. Boileau. Paris: Hachette. 


“Sahib’s” very amusing book of charges, coloured and plain, 
on the French navy and others (3) is bound in red, and fully 
admits that the Vengeur struck and asked for help before she 
sank, with the result that full half her crew were rescued by 
perfidious Albion. These two compliments to our nation may 
excuse a doubt on the author's part whether Nelson was a 

t man, and a passage of rire jaune about “Les rois de 

mer—Grande Bretagne et co.” Certainly, whatever may 
happen in the future, we can afford this as far as the past 
goes. All through the book there is much amusing drawing, and, 
of course, designedly ferocious colouring, from the sketch of the 
ad Eléphant ” (landlubber) to that of the Artillerie de marine, re- 
specting which a profane people “ pas quelle éde des 
chevaux, et méme que ce sont des mulets, et de plus qu’ils sont en 
bois,” and that the only reason why it does not take the field 
with these adornments is that French naval operations are, 
unluckily, on too small a scale. The ancient caricatures are 
good, and the modern ones better, from the “captain of his own 
ship,” in full uniform and a nargileh, to “ le commandant dans 
son blockhaus "—a respectable officer, in a kind of conning tower, 
with a whole engineer’s shop of instruments round him. The 
drawings of ships, half faithful, half caricatured, are also ex- 
cellent; and so is the first employment of shells, with a fault- 
lessly-attired gentleman in feathered hat, trunk hose, and canons, 
or something like them, applying a red-hot poker to an ex- 
tremely fleurdelized mortar. The Sanspareil is a most terrible 
vessel, and Sainte-Barbe is quite a Bellona. 

Those who have seen M. Toudouze’s illustrations to Mérimée’s 
Chronique de Charles IX will be glad to hear that he has begun 
a series of illustrations to the Weveatey Novels, which no one 
could be better qualified to execute. The cuts in this edition are 
somewhat less elaborate than those to the Chronique, but still of 
much merit, especially those full-page plates, in which the artist 
has had more scope than in his vignettes and head-and-tail pieces, 
The translation by M. Robert de Seslay is decidedly good as far 
as we have tried it. 

M. Riffard’s Contes et apologues (5), or at least this edition of 
them, would appear to be not exactly of to-day or yesterday, for 
the title-page bears the date of 1886. But they have not, we 
think, reached our hands before, and so pretty a book is always 
welcome whatever its date. The author, who has a very fine 
mastery of the irregular verse necessary to his subject, has called 
in M. Frédéric Régamey to pour over his pages, sometimes in 
colour, sometimes in black and white only, sometimes as separate 
plates, sometimes as vignettes, sometimes as head-and-tail pieces, 
sometimes in a kind of flood of design mixed with the typo phy 
itself, the most abundant quantum of illustration, we think, t 
we have ever seen in a book of verse. The designs are, of course, 
not all of equal value; but few are ugly, and some are very 
pretty indeed. 

We noticed not very long ago the selection from the last ten 
years of M. Lafenestre’s Livre d'or du salon (6), which M. 
Jouaust published as—in part—an Exhibition companion. The 
eleventh yearly issue now follows it. The place of honour is 
given to M. -Riveret’s “ Bretonnes au Pardon,” and is 
certainly better deserved than that accorded to M. Friant’s 
“ La Toussaint,” which, in black and white at least, seems to us 
to come very near Sir John Millais’s celebrated young man with 
the ulster and hatbox. M. Guay’s “ Poéme des bois” (hide, 
blushing Horsley, hide once more thy face!) is much better, and 
“ Le général Margueritte au plateau de Floing” is of the Vernet 
tradition, with which Frenchmen will not easily break. Then 
there is one of M. Chaplin’s inimitable damsels “au nez volup- 
tueusement retroussé,” but with rather more dra on her than 
M. Chaplin usually leaves. Let us frankly admit that she seems 
quite ready to let it drop at any moment. An excellent land- 
scape by M. Pelouse is the only other piece that it seems necessary 
to mention. 

French publishers are hardly more renowned for anything than 
for the stately books of topography which they bring out, and 
M. Didot’s La sainte Russie(7), with letterpress by the well- 
known Comte Vasili, and illustrations (four in chromolithograph 
and hundreds in black and white) by all manner of artists, wi 
not yield to any of them. The text of such a book is always hard 
to criticize, but we can safely say that all manner of things about 
Russia will be found here. The coloured plates represent a col- 
lection of Russian uniforms, in which the famous muffin-cap is 
contrasted with many-other forms ; two very beautiful series of 
“racial” types and costumes; and a charming plate of old 
Russian jewelry. As for the uncoloured plates, no man can 
number or describe them; they are of almost — ible sort 
and kind, and hours might be, and doubtless wi , spent in 
turning over and studying them. 


(3) La marine. Par“ Sahib.” Paris: Jouvet et Cie. 

(4) Walter Scott illustré. Les aventures de Nigel. Dessins d’Edouard 
Toudouze. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1 

(5) Contes et apologues. Par L. Riffard. Paris: Hachette. 

(6) Le livre d’or du salon, Pur G. Lafenestre. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 

(7) La sainte Russie. Par le Comte Vasili. Paris: Didot. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VILLI. 


Je scarcity this season of fairy-tales is something remarkable. 
The best that we have ‘are collected reprints, and the little 
that is new cannot rank among the best. But if fairy-lore does 
not abound, something quite as delightful is supplied by the folk- 
lore of “Uncle Remus,” a collection of whose “ short stories, told 
after dark,” appears with ample margins, handsome type, and Mr. 
Kemble's clever illustrations, under the title Daddy Jake the 
Runaway (Fisher Unwin). We never tire of hearing of “ the 
Brer Rabbit ” and the old times “ when the animals used to talk 
and go on like people,” as the little girl says in the charming pre- 
lude to these stories of “Uncle Remus.” In Elf-Knights, by 
M. A. Curtois (Remington & Co.), the elfin folk are portrayed as 
a truly chivalrous people. There-are gallant knights, beautiful 
ladies, distressed damsels, champions, tournaments, and all the 

material show of a twelfth-century romance in France or 
land. There is nothing especially elfin in the fantastic 
element of the story, though it is prettily imagined, and the 
incidents are varied and spirited. The Princess Inja (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) is a fairy-tale by B. C. B., that owes somewhat to 
Mr, Lewis Carroll ; with some little invention, it has no notable 
or fancy, while its humour may be best described as dull fun. 
story is printed on paper of a sickly greenish tint—the pale 
cast of moonlight, it may be—and Mr. J. W. Cawston’s illustra- 
tions are very unequal. The figures of mortals are good; but 
Mr. Cawston’s fairies are dreadfully suggestive of rejected ladies 
of the ballet. Voices of the Wind, by Rosa Annesley (Hirschfeld), 
closes our brief list of fairy phantasies, with a collection of pleas- 
ing sketches and stories of an allegorical or meditative kind, in 
which the human predominates over the ethereal. We have 
nothing in it, in fact, nearer the realms of the good people than 
the Banshee and the Spirit of Spring. Mr. Tring Pearce’s elegant 
and truly decorative designs for The Wreath; and other Pastorals 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) show a decided affinity to French art con- 
temporary with Boucher as applied to Sévres china. His first 
drawing, “ Ye shepherds, tell me, have you seen?” and the vig- 
nette frontispiece of Daphne, or Chloé, look like transcripts from 
some exquisite vase that have lost nothing of finish and quality 
by pt owes Perhaps Damon, in “Hard by a Fountain,” is 
too adaisical ; but the pastoral sentiment is admirably 
suggested. Mr. Pearce is fortunate in his printer and pub- 
isher. The drawings are charming exam he of reproduc- 
tion in colour. The Robbers of Squeak (ilarcus Ward), an 
amusing fable in verse of certain marauding mice who rob 
a poor widowed cat of her kitten, is illustrated by Miss A. M. 
Lockyer with admirable drollery. This is a capital book for 
children. Pretty pictures of birds and babies, dogs and dolls, 
healthy youngsters and their pets, alternate with bright and 
simple poems, in Harriett M. Bennett’s Round the Hearth (Ernest 
Nister), one of several illustrated books printed by Mr. Nister in 
Nuremberg. The printing in colour is rich and harmonious. 
The John Gilpin Picture Book (Routledge) is a book for the 
nursery, without artistic pretensions, and full of the highly- 
coloured plates that attract the infant eyes. An American view 
of Father Christmas, Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the 
Human Race (Sampson Low & Co.), is offered to the discerning 
British public, who are assured in a “Publisher's Note” that 
“Mr. Nast’s hand, when dealing with current topics of the time, 
tips the flashing shafts of wit with morality.” is assurance is 
only what might be expected from a country where everything 
must be “high toned” to be recognized at all. Despite this 
pleasing anticipation, we can find small trace in Mr. Nast’s draw- 
ings of the flashing shafts or the “relentless humour.” The 
majority of these “ Drawings for the Human Race ”—how like 
Barnum it is!—do not rise above the ordinary level of 

“ Christmas Number ” art. 

For humour, not “humor,” it is refreshing to turn to The 
Demon Cat, “a naval melodrama,” by C. W. Cole and W. Ralston 
(Simpkin & Co.), an amusing story of an atrocious cat that made 
life unendurable on board one of H.M. ironclads, illustrated in 
colour by Mr. Ralston, with excellent spirit and vigour. Two 
capital stories about dogs may be noted in Mr. Frederick 
Langbridge’s Two Conceited Puppies (“ Home Words” Office), and 
The Story of a Poodle, by Lucy D. Thornton, with charming 
illustrations (Sampson Low & Co.); the first deals with the 
thrilling adventures of “Fop” and “Mop,” the second is an 
autobiography, and one of the best of its kind. The Bairns’ 
Annual, edited by Alice Corkran (Field & Tuer), continues its re- 
vival of old-fashioned woodcuts, with antiquated tales that should 
never be out of date, such as “ Valentine and Orson” and “ Fear- 
less John, who could not shudder.” Excepting the floral designs, 
which are fairly good, there is little to praise in Those were the 
—_ (Dean & Son), a volume of feeble verses by Mrs. Tom Kelly, 
with insipid pictures by Tom Kelly, in drab cloth binding be- 
Tibboned. The new volume of Scribner’s Magazine (Warne & Co.) 
is; as usual, one of the most attractive of gift-books. Of the 
Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home ened volumes we have 
only to note that these old favourite magazines fully sustain their 


utation. 
Tiss 8. L. Pumphrey is decidedly successful in the — to 
lesson interesting to the young. A Little 
-book, with much 


belong to a fairy- 


make a geologi 
Brown Pebble (Allen & Co.) is in fact a 
of the charm and entertainment that sho 


tale, and yet it sets forth the chief geological facts concerning the 
making of the earth, the record of the rocks, and so forth, in 9 
plessing, intelligible style. A Modern Red Riding Hood, by 
5. A. Jones (Hatchards), is very distinctly related to its pro 
totype. It is a pretty story, however, with a pretty heroine, 
whose “altruism” is perhaps a little excessive. Boycotted, 
by M. Morley (Remington & Co.), is not the stirring story the 
title seems to promise, though well written and interesting, 
An excellent story for girls, and one that reveals some 
— in characterization, is Severn-Side, by Edith E, 

orsman — : W. P. Nimmo). The most notable 
feature of The Wild Ruthvens, by Curtis Yorke (Jarrold & 
Sons), is the extremely natural representation of children and 
their ways, and no sort of fidelity is more commendable and re- 
freshing in what purports to be a “home story.” Those fine old 
devices of the romancer, the buried treasure and the cryptic 
manuscript which is its key, are employed with so little skill b 
Mr. R. D. Chetwode in The Fortunes of the Quittentuns (Biggs 
Debenham) that the story is like nothing so much as a wicked 
burlesque of Mr. Rider Haggard’s She. “But if the cryptogram is 
childish in conception, the treasure is proportionately immense 
and the voyage of discovery almost grandiose in its teeming 
absurdities. Miss Agnes Giberne’s Number Three Winifred Place 
(Nisbet & Co.), a story veiled in melancholy, with the happ 
ending always welcome, is skilfully quenel, as all the author's 
stories are, and comprises a very taking picture of an old Colonel 
who has the charge of a little girl whose unquestioning faith in 
her protector is delicately s ted. Among books for boys we 
commend as wholesome and interesting reading .4 Warrior King, 
by J. Evelyn (Blackie & Son), a story of adventure in Africa ; 
Sapelo; or, Child Life on the Tide-Water, by the late Mr. F. R. 
Goulding (Routledge); and Sam Silvan's Sacrifice, by Jesse 
Colman (Blackie). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LTHOUGH the death of M. Ernest Havet, at a somewhat 
advanced age, does not deprive France of a great man of 
letters, it deprives her of a ashen of considerable powers and of 
a man who did more than any one else to facilitate the study of 
one of her very greatest men of letters. M. Havet’s theology 
may not have been satisfactory to those who hold that theology 
loses all interest, if not all razson d’étre, when, as it has been said 
of M. Havet himself, it “accepts Christianity as a product of 
evolution.” But M. Havet’s work on the Pensées of Pascal ought 
to preserve his name. No one of the many students and editors 
of that remarkable book has done so much to substitute for the 
rbled, adulterated, higgledy-piggledy old version a version not, 
indeed, absolutely consecutive or luminous—for the circumstances 
of production made that impossible—but faithful, complete, and 
set in order as much as possible. 

As we did last week so must we this—separating for con- 
sideration as “literature” from the mass of gift books three 
volumes which, indeed, as the excellent collections whereof 
they form appear indifferently throughout the year, have 
only an accidental connexion with the Christmas and New Year 
issue of handsome volumes. Of former parts of two of them we 
have spoken often and recently. M. Vitu has naturally nothing but 
good to say of one of the least contentious in any sense of Moliére’s 
plays (1). M. L. Leloir’s frontispiece is quite admirably 
though some details of the execution do not please us so well. In 
the fourth part of M. Jouaust’s Nouvelle Héloise (2) M. Hédouin’s 
plate of “ Saint-Preux chez M. de Wolmar” is excellent, and the 
tail-piece to the volume showing the famous re-discovery of the 
inscription “Julie” is even better. The translation of the 
Oresteia (3) by M. Pierron is, rather contrary to M. Jouaust’s 
habit, framed in red lines. You cannot translate Aischylus ; you 
can least of all translate him in French ; but M. Pierron grapples 
bravely with the impossible. M. Lemaitre’s preface, though M. 
Lemaitre is a classical scholar, does not please us so much as some 
other things of his. M. Rochegrosse’s head- and tail-pieces (let us 
anticipate the jest that it is rather difficult to make head and tail 
of them) are at least original, and not so sanguinary as remem- 
brances of his famous “ Andromaque” might suggest. But it 
would have been better if in the most effective situation of all— 
the death scene to the Agamemnon—he had not suggested that it 
was Clytemnestra, not her husband, who was tied up in a bundle. 

Those who for some months past have heard es 
too much—of Marie Bashkirtseff (4) should be obliged to M. 
Charpentier for printing, in two of the well-stored volumes of 
that admirable collection which contains many of the most 

recious thi old and new in French literature, the young 
ady’s jou from thirteen to four-and-twenty. There is @ 
portrait—an exceedingly characteristic portrait—which, to a 
person skilled in studying the physiognomy of young ladies (and 
where, my dear Lady Blarney, shall we find a more delightful 
subject of study ?), may almost dispense him from the necessity of 
reading a book ‘hich, though decidedly interesting, 1s also 
decidedly long. Marie Bashkirtseff, says the portrait (and the 


(1) Moliére—L'école des maris. Paris ; Librairie des Bibliophiles. 

(2) La nouvelle Hélotse. Quatritme partie. Paris : Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 

(3) L’Orestie d’Eschyle. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 

(4) Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff. 2 vols. Paris: Charpentier. 
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ibook says ditto), was a Minx. There are worse things than 
minxes—there are very many worse things than pretty and clever 
minxes. But she was a minx all through, and, if the “carica- 
turist Thackeray ” (a thousand blessings on Mr. Howells for 


teaching us that word) had lived to see or hear of her, he 


would have hailed her as a gracious incarnation by Providence of 
his own Blanche Amory—Blanche Russified, Parisined, provided 


- with Amielitish inspirations, and going so gg into the 


spirit of her part as actually mourir de la poitrine. Personally we 
prefer Blanche herself ; for Marie occasionally tries the style ennuy- 
ant, which Blanche never did. But there is little doubt that Marie 
was an avatarof Blanche. There is the same through and through 
falsity in both, the adoption of sham ideals out of books and fashions, 
and the attempt to live up to them, the vanity, the real selfish- 
ness and heartlessness, the affected sensibility, the dashes of 
pietism. Marie began at thirteen by falling frantically in love with 
a certain “ Duc de H— ” (very recognizable), whom she never spoke 
to, and writing down all it. She went on at sixteen by 
being fallen in love with by a certain Cardinalino “ A—— ” (also 
very recognizable), and writing down all about it. She ended by 
Bohemianizing herself among Parisian artists, and, as has been 
said, dying. The really amusing thing is that the persons who 
take her diary most seriously are sure to be exactly those who 
never have written or thought anything of the kind. Those who 
have, while they will only think with pity and kindness of Mlle. 
Bashkirtseff, will hardly consider her a rarissima avis, though 
she certainly eas a remarkable specimen of a type. 

M. Haraucourt (5) is, we doubt not, a clever man. But when 
you write a play “d’aprés Shakspeare,” the following insertion in 
the Trial scene gives Ritual to think :— 

LE VIEIL AVOCAT. 
Pardon, quand Secundus me promet un sesterce... 
PREMIER AVOCAT. 
C’est une vente ! 
DEUXIEME AVOCAT. 
Non, un prét. 
TROISIEME AVOCAT. 
Vous avez tort, 
C'est un legs, car il faut que l’un devienne mort 
Afin que l'autre puisse entrer en jouissance. 
QUATRIEME AVOCAT. 
Un legs, c’est révocable. 
LE VIEIL AVOCAT. 
Et s'il offrait l’usance ? 
DEUXIEME AVOCAT. 
Trop tard! Il ne peut plus. 
PREMIER AVOCAT. 
Une aliénation... 


TROISIEME AVOCAT, 
Mentale ! II était fou... 
QUATRIEME AVOCAT, 
Mais permettez! Si on... 
TROISIEME AVOCAT, 
Je plaide la folie, et j’annule. 
PREMIER AVOCAT. 
Toute autre... 
LE VIEIL AVOCAT. 
fl a vendu sa chair: or, s'il vendait la votre... 
DEUXIEME AVOCAT. 
Res inter alios !... 
LE VIEIL AVOCAT. 
Mais ce gage, pianus... 
TROISIEME AVOCAT. 
Le meurtre ne peut pas s’installer dans nos us! 
PORTIA, a part. 
Dieu, que c’est béte, un homme! 
LE VIEIL AVOCAT, la Cour. 
Et c’est contre nature! 
PORTIA, autoritairement, au milieu du silence. 
Messieurs...L’humanité répugne a la torture, 
Mais l'écrit est en forme et Shylock a bon droit. 
PREMIER AVOCAT. 
Qu’est celui-ci ? 
QUATRIEME AVOCAT. 
Quel ton ! 
LE VIEIL AVOCAT. 
La jeunesse s’en croit ! 
DEUXIEME AVOCAT. 
C’est maitre Cupidon ! 
GRATIANO, 
C'est l'avocat des Anges ! 
SOLANIO. 
Le Chérubin a pris ses grades dans ses langes! 
GRATIANO, 
Et sa nourrice aura vingt ans a la moisson. 


(5) Shylock. Par E. Haraucourt. Paris: Charpentier. 


Let us say nothing against this in its kind. But, if any composi- 
tion of any human mind could be not even a thousand miles 
“aprés ” Shakspeare, this is. We are really obliged to M. Harau- 
court. Of late it has seemed as if—in, say, a hundred years, and 
by ao grace—some of his countrymen might come to under- 
_ the Old Williams. He has refreshed us as to the impossi- 
ity. ' 
We may recommend briefly one of the capital “ vulgarization” 
books of MM. Hachette on the “deserts” of the world (6), in all 
its and under all their aspects. The subject is fascinating 
and the execution is good. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ery the publication of the Great Lone Land no such vivid 
and stirring account of life in the Canadian North-West has 
appeared as Mr. John Donkin’s Trooper and Redskin (Sampson 
Low & Co.) Some four years of active duty, during the lively 
times of Riel’s rising, in camp or on the march, at remote out- 

ts and on almost constant patrol work, naturally convinced 

. Donkin, late corporal in the North-West Mounted Police, 
that the policeman’s life is not altogether a happy one. The 
reflection, though it occurred to the writer of these cheerful 
and amusing recollections, was however but fleeting. It is plain 
that Mr. Donkin enjoyed a very good time, despite the rigour of 
the climate, and the harassing and at times monotonous service 
undergone in the wild territory between the North Saskatchewan 
and the Canadian Pacific Railroad, or on the Montana and Dakota 
frontiers, or on the Souris River. To one tolerably accustomed to 
“ roughing it” in various capacities and in many parts of the 
world, the life must have more than gratified the desire for 
novelty and excitement. To be under canvas with the tempera- 
ture at — 62°F. is an experience hard to be imagined, and it is but 
one item of the hardships and perils set forth in Mr. Donkin’s 
entertaining book. Worse than the extreme bitterness of the 
winter 1884-5, for an Englishman’s first winter in Canada, as 
Mr. Donkin observes, is always the most endurable, were the 
blizzards and storms on the prairie and the sudden floods in camp. 
Then, too, the duties of the mounted police were often tedious and 
exhausting, without any compensating thrill of danger. Guarding 
prisoners or escorting Indians who had broken from their reserve 
was anything but pleasant “ relief,” after exciting brushes with 
Indians and disaffected half-breeds. Of Louis Riel and his followers 
Mr. Donkin gives a very interesting account. He shows how com- 
pletely the “ little Napoleon” of the North-West failed to make 
the most of his opportunity after that little affair of the ambuscade 
at Duck Lake and the evacuation of Fort Carlton. By the aid of 
the excellent map provided, the operations of troops and police 
during this crisis may be easily followed. Every reader, we are 
confident, will feel grateful for the happy impulse that prompted 
Mr. Donkin to desist from “ breaki the virgin prairie as an 
agriculturist, and “take a turn at soldiering again.” 

Professor Blackie, in A Song of Heroes (Blackwood & Sons), 
treats an inspiring theme with becoming enthusiasm in a grave 
chant arran in ballad cantos, with occasional lapses into a 
familiarity of style, if the colloquial manner of the poet may be 
so rome. that is not generally associated with epic schemes. 
The heroes chosen represent, in three cantos, the old world, the 
middle ages, and the new world. Each hero has his song, and 
almost all the songs have the opening formula, “I will sing of.” 
Here, for samples, we give “ Alexander” :— 

I will sing of Alexander, 
Macedonia’s peerless boy, 
In whose veins the blood of heroes 
Ran like rivers in their joy. 
“ Luther ” :— 
I will sing of Saxon Luther, 
Who from lowly peasant-home, 
With brave word of truth forth-thundered, 
Shook the throne of mighty Rome. 
“ Cromwell ” :— 
I will sing of En Oliver, 
Who, an ie were led by fools, 
Led by fools, and served by brainless 
Pedants trained in priestly schools, &c. 


| There is, we admit, a.simple Bardic effect in this, which better 


suits the subject than the grandiose invocations of ordinary poets. 
The result, as a whole, is much less inspiring. The attempt to 
sing of heroes, as Professor Blackie sings them, is, we fear, more 
eople interested in provincial dialect “as she is spoke 

be ars wal and instructed | by Mr. S. 8S. Buckman’s John Darkes’ 
Sojourn in the Cotteswolds (Chapman & Hall), a series of sketches 
in Gloucestershire speech illustrating old customs and old speech 
now rapidly dying. The agricultural pictures suggested in the 
sketches of “The Ram Fair,” “The Harvest Home,” “The Old 
Shepherd,” and others, are capital for fidelity and clearness. The 
author’s concluding anecdote reveals the character of the book, 
and shows the advantage of knowing the vernacular. i 
some quarries with a friend one day, the latter inquired of a 
boy, “ Gan you please inform me to whom these quarries belong ? ” 
“ Dunno,” was the answer. Then the author interposed. “TI say, 
nipper, who do the volks teak thaay quarrs off ?” “Oh,” replied 


(6) Le désert. Par A. Mellion. Paris: Hachette. 
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the boy, “ Mr. So-and-So, as do live down to thuc big house,” 
and more than the needful information was at once oF i 

For the increasing number of tourists and invalids Mr. 
Samler Brown has written a handy guide, Madeira and the 
Canary Islands a pson Low & Co.), which is as useful as it 
is timely. Mr. Brown's excellent little book comprises all the 
information that travellers need, with a series of legible maps, a 
useful bibliography, and tables of steamship routes, fares, hotels, 
and other indispensable matters. The descriptive ‘and historical 
sections of the book are carefully pone m9 and thoroughly 

readable. 

From Blackwood'’s Magazine we have a varied and interesting 
instalment of reprinted articles A voyagers in the fifth number 
of Travel, Adventure, and rt (Blackwood & ee The 
a episode of adventure, “ A Night's Peril,” is worthy of 

Iden prime | of Maga. 

e faculty,” as ray medical profession is humorously called, 
Me inspired much fiction of the sensational kind, and Mr. George 
Manville Fenn’s Three People's Secret (Simpkin & Co. ) is decidedly 
poe the more notable in the lengthy catalogue. At the present 
rate the “O.U.R.” books, of which this is a fresh example, will 
prove a formidable gallery of horrors. 

Anybody who wants to know all about “ thought-reading ” and 
how it is done will find a cheap and easy solution in Mr. Sid 
Macaire’s Mind Reading or Muscle Reading (Simpkin & Co.) 
Reading of another kind, the platform or the “ ae] is supplied 
by Garry's Elocutionist (Marcus Ward & Co.), of which we 
have the fifth edition. Here is rich provision for the reciter, 
and in Mr. Rupert Garry’s Elocution, Voice and Gesture (Marcus 
Ward & Co.), new edition, i is the key to success. Mr. Garry's 
“ Annotated Pieces” rival the highest flights of Mr. Anstey in 
this difficult art. On such questions as the nice conduct of the 
thumb or an outward palm, the striking of the left side with the 

ht hand, and so forth, when “ Hamlet’s Soliloquy” is to be 

ivered, Mr. wena & js an unfailing authority. 

Choice Bits Srom British Wits (Diprose & Bateman), a collection 
of extracts from Douglas Jerrold, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, 
Barham, and other humorists, comprises of necessity some excel- 
lent matter and some neither excellent nor witty. 

We have also received that old-established annual The British 
Almanack and Companion for 1890 (Stationers’ Company); The 
Charities Register and Digest, third edition, with Introduction, 
= 8. Loch (Longmans & Co.), and a new edition of Mrs. 

ilchrist’s Mary Lamb, “ Eminent Women” Series (Allen & Co.) 
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